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PREFACE. 


SHOT AND SHELL has been picked up all along the battle- 
field during spare moments for several years in the past, and in 
presenting it to the public the compiler desires to say that only 
a very small portion of the ammunition which is strewn all 
along the line has been gathered, but he hopes what is found 
in the following pages may prove of great practical use and 
be of much real benefit to every grade and shade of the tem- 
perance army. The book does not pretend to be exhaustive. 
Volumes could be gathered from thousands of other sources 
which would have been extremely valuable and effective. The 
aim has been to give a few quotations upon every topic, to 
furnish every rank and file of the fighters with ammunition 
for offensive and defensive warfare. 

In looking over the ground we were surprised at the weight 
of opinion, argument, and testimony from many of the ablest 
men and women against the drink and the drink traffic. The 
most troublesome question was what to leave out. 

Our great fight must be against the drink itself. More than 
half the battle is to know its nature and effects, and to show 
clearly what it is and what it does. When people fully un- 
derstand this they will ‘‘ put it out of existence.” 

I had thought to call the book ‘‘Temperance Dynamite,” 

but it was suggested that ‘“‘Shot and Shell” must first be used 
_ before the final destruction of the ‘‘ devil in solution.” 
If these choice sayings and writings shall be found to. aid 
the ‘‘fighters in the field,” and furnish ammunition to the 
gathering hosts of temperance all along the line, help dispel 
delusions and deceptions, expose fallacies and falsehoods of 
the drink propagandists, and confirm the faith of the faithful, 
it will fulfil the purpose of their compilation. 
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I. 
ALCOHOL. 


Alcohol is the one evil genius, whether in wine or ale or 
whiskey, and is killing the race of then. Stay the ravages of 
this one poison, alcohol, that king of poisons, the mightiest 
weapon of the devil, and the millennium will soon dawn.— 
Willard Parker, M.D. 


Alcohol is neither a food, nor a generator of force in the 
human body; and I have found no case of disease, and no 
emergency arising from accident, that I could not treat more 
successfully without any form of fermented or distilled liquor 
than with—J. S. Davis, M.D. 


The day is passed when, upon dietetic or medicinal grounds, 
there is any indispensable call for the moderate or habitual 
use of alcoholic beverages.—Hzra M. Hunt, M.D. 


Men who do not take alcoholic drinks are always warmer, 
and in that respect vitally stronger than those who take alco- 
hol.—B. W. Richardson, M.D. 


It is a fraud of frauds, as I do not know any fraud on earth 
which has wrought so much mischief, simply because it has 
had such tremendous power in deluding the sons and daugh- 
ters of men. Seeing that it has been as clearly proved as three 
and two are five that the steady use of alcohol is to ante- 
date the day of our death, I wonder why people take it into 
their system. Wherever there is alcohol there is danger to life 
and moral equilibrium.—Norman Kerr, M.D. 


I hardly know any more potent cause of disease than alco- 
hol.— Sir William Gull, M.D. 
(7) 
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So long as alcohol retains a place among sick patients, so 
long will there be drunkards.—R. D. Mussey, M.D. 


Alechol is not a stimulant; it is a narcotic, a soother of irri- 
table nerves, or it may act as an irritant to cerebral nerve-cells. 
By giving alcohol we put out the danger signals which nature 
is showing us; we lull our patients and their friends into a 
dangerous lethargy, and give them hopes that the patient is 
recovering, whilst, in reality, the disease is rapidly advancing. 
—Alfred Carpenter, M.D. 


Intoxicating drink has been proved, by medical scientific ex- 
periments, to be unnecessary for man, woman, animal, or 
plant ; but it is good for one thing—the germs which destroy 
the body: that germ which medical gentlemen try to kill is 
multiplied by the use of alcohol, and that is why a drinker suc- 
cumbs to infectious disease more readily than total abstainers. 
—J. J. Ridge, M.D. 


After very large experience, of our life insurance companies, 
of our benefit societies, the experience of all these is entirely 
in this direction, that life is shortened and disease induced, and 
the body, even, very materially injured by indulgence in alco- 
holic liquors.— W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 


I had learned purely by experimental observation that, in 
its action on the living body, this chemical substance, aleohol, 
deranges the constitution of the blood; unduly excites the 
heart and respiration; paralyzes the minute blood-vessels; in- 
creases and decreases, according to the degree of its application, 
the functions of the digestive organs, of the liver, and of the 
kidneys; disturbs the regularity of nervous action ; lowers the 
animal temperature, and lessens the muscular power. Such, 
independently of any prejudice of party, or influence of senti- 
ment, are the unanswerable teachings of the sternest of all 
evidences, the evidence of experiment, of natural fact revealed 
to man by experimental testing of natural phenomena. .... 
It begins by destroying, it ends by destruction, and it implants 
organic changes which progress independently of its presence 


even in those who are not born.— Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, M.D. 
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I consider the use of alcohol in health as entirely super- 
fluous.—Prof. Binz, of Bonn. 


As to the general use of alcohol in disease, every form of 
disease would be better treated without alcohol than with it.— 
B. W. Richardson, M.D. 


The evil wrought by alcoholic drink is now acknowledged 
and proclaimed by all the organs of public opinion. It under- 
mines health, enfeebles the will, coarsens the mind, and in- 
flames animal passions. It separates husbands and wives, 
divides families, and deprives children of the home influence 
which nothing else can supply. It lowers the standard of 
morals, fills prisons and insane asylums with its victims, and 
feeds the germs of corruption in the body politic. It is, ina 
word, the cause or the occasion of four-fifths of the crime by 
which our national life is disgraced. Bishop Spalding. 


Neither beer, wine, nor spirits has any claim to be considered 
a valuable or useful article of diet—Norman Kerr, M.D. 


I have long had the conviction that there is no greater cause 
of evil, moral and physical, in this country, than the use of 
alcoholic beverages. .... I have no hesitation in attributing 
a very large proportion of some of the most painful maladies 
which come under my notice, as well as those which every 
medical man has to treat, to the ordinary and daily use of fer- 
mented drink taken in the quantity which is conventionally 
deemed moderate. .... But if I venture one step further it 
would be to express a belief that there is no single habit in this 
country which so much tends to deteriorate the qualities of the 
race, and so much disqualifies it for endurance in that com- 
petition which in the nature of things must exist, and in which 
struggle the prize of superiority must fall to the best and to 
the strongest.—Sir Henry Thompson, M.D., F.B.S. 


In the face of such well-attested facts and experiences as I 
have just narrated, it is quite impossible to believe that alcohol 
adds the smallest amount of energy to any man, either healthy 
or diseased.— James M. Howie, M.D. 
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Aleohol is neither food nor medicine. It does not supply, 
but diminishes, vital force. It weakens the nerves, deadens 
the sensibilities, and lessens the power of the system to resist 
disease or to recover from its effects—R. Green, M.D. 


We are of opinion that a very large portion of human mis- 
ery, including poverty, disease, and crime, is induced by the 
use of alcoholic or fermented liquors as beverages.—Dr. W. F’. 
Chambers, F.BR.S. 


I have the evidence of my own personal experience, and the 
experience of the enormous numbers of people who pass before 
me every year, and I state that alcohol is not a helper of work, 
but a certain hinderer of work; and every man who comes to 
the front of a profession in London is marked by this one 
characteristic, that the more busy he gets the less in shape of 
alcohol he takes, and his excuse is: ‘‘I am sorry, but I cannot 
take it and do my work.”—Andrew Clark, M.D., one of the 
physicians to Her Majesty the Queen. 


The trend of scientific research, therefore, up to the present 
moment is more and more against assigning any definite food 
value, direct or incidental, to aleohol.—Ezra M. Hunt, M.D. 


The banishment of alcohol would not deprive us of a single 
one of the indispensable agents which modern civilization 
demands. Neither would chemical science be retarded by its 
oS Ret Ave In no instance of disease in any form is it a med- 
icine which might not be dispensed with and other agents sub- 
stituted —_J. R. Nichols, M.D. 


Alcohol is nowhere to be found in any product of nature; 
was never created by God; but is essentially an artificial thing, 


prepared by man through the destructive process of fermen- 
tation.— Henry Munroe, M.D. 


No form of alcoholic drink is capable of either warming, 
strengthening, nourishing, or sustaining the life of any human 
being.—N. S. Davis, M.D. 


All alcohol is a product of death and decay.—Prof. Youmans. 


ALCOHOL. II 
Alcohol is never a nutrient.—Prof. Bunge. 


The idea of alcohol giving force and activity to the muscles 
is entirely false.—B. W. Richardson, M.D. 

* 

Good health will, in my opinion, always be injured by even 
small doses of alcohol. Alcohol, even in small doses, will 
take the bloom off and injure the perfection and loveliness of 
health, both mental and moral.—Sir Andrew Clark, M.D. 


The mighty torrent of alcohol, fed by ten thousand manu- 
factories, sweeps on, bearing with it, I have no hesitation in 
saying, the foulest, bloodiest tide that ever flowed from earth 
to eternity.—Gen. Booth in ‘‘ Darkest England.” 

Ardent spirits give no strength; they contribute nothing to 
health; they can be abandoned without the slightest evil.—Dr. 
Channing. 


The influence of alcohol is never to stimulate life-growth, 
but always to hinder and depress it.—J. J. Ridge, M.D. 


Alcohol is a disturber of the system, and cannot be regarded 
as food. Alcohol neither warms nor sustains the body.—Ed- 
ward Smith, M.D. 


If alcohol were unknown, half the sin and a large part of the 
poverty and unhappiness of the world would disappear.—Prof. 
Edward A. Parks, M.D., F.R.S. 


It is evident that, so far from being a conservator of health, 
alcohol is an active and powerful cause of disease, interfering 
as it does with the respiration, the circulation, and the nutri- 
tion; nor is any other result possible—Prof. Youmans. 


Alcohol may be wholly dispensed with without injury to 
the sick, every intelligent physician being able to supply its 
place with other remedies of equal, if not of greater value—WN. 
S. Davis, M.D. 


It is false that aleohol promotes digestion.—F’. R. Lees, M.D. 


an ALCOHOL. 


IT have come to the conclusion that alcohol, as a medicine, 
can be wholly dispensed with, and the more speedy and thor- 
ough restoration of health and the prolongation of life be in- 
sured.—John H. Griscomb, M.D. 

aa 


It is often thought that wine and beer and spirits give 
strength to a man; that they make the muscles contract with 
more force and sustain the action. I have put this matter to 
the test by means of experiments, and I have found that the 
idea of alcohol giving force and activity to the muscles is 
entirely false. I found that alcohol weakens the muscular 
contraction, and lessens the time during which the contraction 
can continue active—B. W. Richardson, M.D. 


Alcohol is the devil’s counterfeit of the Holy Spirit of God. 
Take everything that the Holy Spirit promises to do for man, 
and write over against this all that strong drink promises to 
do, and you will find that this demon has dared to repeat every 
promise of God, except that to make men pure.—Mrs. S. M. I. 
Henry. 


Whiskey is never good to ward off anything. Good food 
is the best means with which to ward off disease. To dose 
with whiskey is like adding shavings to the fire—George F. 
Shrady, M.D. 


The fact is, it is many years since I altogether abandoned 
the use of all forms of alcoholic drink in the treatment of ‘dis- 
ease, and with positive benefit to my patients. In regard 
to substitutes for family use in emergencies, spirits of camphor, 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, tea, coffee, are almost always 
at hand, and are more efficient for all proper purposes for 
which alcoholic liquors are usually restored to in families.— 
N.S. Davis, M.D. 


Brandy, in its action on the nerves, is like a bill of exchange 
drawn on the health of the laborer, which for lack of cash to 
pay it must be constantly renewed. The workman consumes 
his principal instead of interest, hence the inevitable bank- 
ruptcy of the body.—Baron Liebig. 
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I am quite satisfied that spirituous liquors diminish the 
power of resisting cold. Plenty of food and sound digestion 
are the best sources of heat.—Sir John Richardson. 


I deny that alcoholic spirit is essential to the practice of 
either physic or surgery. All its medical virtues are found in 
other articles.—R. D. Mussey, M.D. 


When people understand what alcohol is, and what it does, 
they will put it out of existence— Willard Parker, M.D. 


Alcohol is one of the worst drinks a nursing woman can 
take, both for her own sake and more especially for that of her 
child, who cannot altogether escape the influence of this drug. 
—Kate Mitchell, M.D. 


I have tried alcohol in fever, and I have treated fever with- 
out alcohol; and my experience is, that we lose five per cent. 
in treating cases of fever without alcohol, and twenty-five per 
cent. with alcohol. It is the experience of workhouses and 
hospitals than one patient in ten of those treated with brandy 
for fever died; but of those treated without brandy only one 
death in thirty cases occurred.—Henry Munroe, M.D. 


It has been proved by repeated experiments that any portion 
of alcohol, however small, diminishes the power to decompose. 
—James Parton. : 


I think that instead of flying to alcohol, as many people do 
when they are exhausted, they might very well drink water; 
or they might very well take food, and would be very much 
better without the aleohol— Sir Wm. Gull, F.B.S. 


I find it (aleohol) to be an agent that gives no strength; that 
reduces the tone of the blood-vessels and heart; that reduces 
nervous powers; that builds up no tissue, can be of no use to 
me or any other animal as a substance for food.—Sir Henry 
Thompson, M.D. 


Alcohol cannot supply anything which is essential to the 
due nutrition of the tissues.— W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 


IL. 
ALCOHOL A POISON. 


That pure alcohol is poison is an admitted fact.—Eliphalet 
Nott, D.D. 


Touch not a dram. It is liquid fire. It is slow but sure 
poison.—John Wesley. 


The testimony of physicians is uniform and unequivocal. 
They pronounce alcohol a poison.— Bishop Horatio Potter. 


Alcoholic drinks are poisons, in the same sense as are opium, 
arsenic, chloroform, etc., and should be sold only under the 
same laws as these poisons.—N. S. Davis, M.D. 


Alcohol is a poison. It is so regarded by the best writers and 
teachers on toxicology. Like arsenic, corrosive sublimate, and 
prussic acid, when introduced into the system it is capable of 
destroying life without acting mechanically, and it induces 
a general disease as well marked as fever, small-pox, or lead- 
poison.— Willard Parker, M.D. 


Alcohol is not only a poison, with special affinity for the 
brain, but it is a poison with a fish-hook barb—it can only go 
in, it cannot be pulled out without tearing the flesh.—Joseph 
Cook. 


No other poison kills as quick, if enough is taken at once. 
—B. W. Richardson, M.D. 


The poisonous breath of aleohol passes over the home; it is 
the passage of death. Alcohol’s hellish work goes beyond the 
drunkard’s home. There is physical and moral contagion, 
other homes are smitten, and alcohol lifts up its sceptre within 
their enclosure.—Bishop John Ireland. 
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There are more men killed, so far as I know English statis- 
tics—more men, poisoned by alcohol, than are poisoned by all 
other poisons put together.—James Edmunds, M.D. 


Alcohol is universally ranked among poisons by physiol- 
ogists, chemists, physicians, and all who have experimented, 
studied, and written upon the subject.—Prof. Youmans. 


The makers of strong drink take the people’s food to convert 
it into poison.—Dr. Hrasmus Darwin. 


A very large number of people in society are dying day by 
day, poisoned by alcoholic drinks without knowing it, without 
being supposed to be poisoned by them. I hardly know any 
more powerful source of disease than alcoholic drinks. I do 
not think it is known, but I know alcohol to be a most de- 
structive poison. I say, from my experience, that it is the 
most destructive agent that we are aware of in this country.— 
Sir William Gull, M.D. 


Any one who is familiar with the action of poison upon the 
living animal body, and has made that a subject of special 
study, has not the smallest hesitation in saying that alcohol is 
a poison.— W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 


* 


Alcohol is a poison. It kills in large doses, and half kills in 
smaller ones. It produces insanity, delirium, fits. It poisons 
the blood and wastes the man.—Prof. James Miller, M.D. 


What is alcohol? A poison—a brain poison—a soul poi- 
son—a poison of virtue, of morals and religion—the cause of 
more sin than all other causes combined.— Wm. Reid, D.D. 


Alcohol is not food; itisa poison. Every writer on toxicology 
so regards it; and as such, a place is given to it in the class of 
narcotic or of narcotic-acid poisons.—John Bell, M.D. 


Alcohol, opium, and chloral are all lethal poisons, whose 
tendency is to the descent of the human race.—Norman 
Kerr, M.D. 
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Alcoholic liquors are poisonous because they contain alco- 
hol.— Frank Woodbury, M.D. 


The business of murdering by the poison of alcohol is 
legalized. The arm of the law is stretched out for its pro- 
tection, and men are licensed for public good to pursue this 
trade of death! But the fact that this business is legal does 
not make it right. No law of the land can supersede God's 
law, or convert sin into holiness.—Geo. B. Cheever, D.D. 


Alcohol is a poison. So is strychnine; so is arsenic; so is 
opium. It ranks with these agents. Health is always in some 
way or other injured by it; benefited by it—never.—Sir An- 
drew Clark, M.D. 


Drink is a poison in politics as well as in society.—Sir Wm. 
Harcourt. 


You see the wine when it sparkles in the cup, and are going 
to drink it. I say there is poison in it, and, therefore, beg you 
to throw it away.—John Wesley. 


Of all people I know who cannot stand alcohol it is the 
brain-workers.—Sir Henry Thompson, M.D. 


All intoxicating drinks are poisonous. The lighter beers and 
the finest fermented wines are as truly, though not as strongly, 
intoxicating as are the coarsest and cheapest spirituous drinks. 
—Norman Kerr, M.D. 


The active principle of all the narcotics are decided and 
deadly poisons.—A. B. Palmer, M.D. 


We have a great horror of arsenic and fifty other things. 
The fact is that all these things are a mere bagatelle in relation 
to the most direct, absolute, immediate, and certain poisonings 
which are caused by alcohol.—James Edmunds, M.D. 


II. 
THE DRINK. 


The devil in solution.— Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

That beverage the mother of sins.—Southey. 

The evil is in the drink.—David Lewis, J.P. 

I consider ali spirits bad spirits.— Sir Astley Cooper. 

Liquid fire and distilled damnation.— Robert Hall. 

The dynamite of modern civilization—Hon. John D. Long. 


Grape-juice has killed more than grape-shot.—C. H. Spur- 
geon, D.D. 


While you have the drink you will have the drunkard.— 
George W. Bain. 


It is a drink, a drunk, and a drunkard; an appetite, a taste, 
a delirium.—Kev. S. W. Pratt. 


Strong drink is not only the devil’s way into a man, but 
man’s way to the devil— Adam Clark, D.D. 


The great cause of social crime is drink. The great cause of 
poverty is drink. When I hear of a family broken up and 
ask the cause—drink. If I go to the gallows and ask its victim 
the cause, the answer—drink. Then I ask myself in perfect 
wonderment, why do not men put astop to this thing ?—Bishop 
John Ireland. ; 


I oppose drink, because it opposes me. The work I try to do, 
it undoes.— Bishop C. D. Foss. oe 
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Drink baffles us, confounds us, shames us, and mocks us at 
every point; the public-house holds its triumphant course.— 
London Times. 


Strong drink—by whatever name the demon is styled, in 
whatever way it presents itself—this prevents our success. Re- 
move this one obstacle, and our cause will be onward and our 
labors will be blessed —John Bright. 


He has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle—Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Drink is the parent of crime. It would not be too much to 
say that if all drinking of fermented liquors could be done 
away, crime of every kind would fall to a fourth of its present 
amount, and the whole tone of moral feeling in the lower or- 
ders might be indefinitely raised—Charles Buxton, M.P. 


Drink is the fruitful source of crime and pauperism.—Father 
Mathew. 


Drink is a greater destroying force than all other physical 
evils combined.—Henry Ward Beecher, D.D. 


Impossible to relieve poverty until we get rid of the curse of 
drink.—Lord Shaftsbury. 


Drink, the only terrible enemy whom England has to fear.— 
Prince Leopold. 


_ The most determined evil which afflicts the clerical force 
and the officers of the Government is the habit of using intox- 


icating liquor—Hon. L. M. Morrill, in U. S. Senate. 


Stupefies and besots.— Bismarck. 


T expect to my dying day to fight the drink with every law- 
ful weapon.—John B. Gough. 


Choose rather to punish your appetites than be punished by 
them.— H/pictetus. 
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The real evil in our community is the drinking of intoxicat- 
ing liquor.— Hon. O. H. Platt, U. S. Senator. 


I want it distinctly understood that no man can drink intox- 
icating liquors in public and remain a member of my staff.— 
Gov. Loundsbury, of Conn. 


If you swallow strong drink down, the devil will swallow 
you down.—Adam Clarke, D.D. 


There is scarcely a crime before me that is not, directly or 
indirectly, caused by strong drink—2Judge Coleridge. 


Could the youth, to whom the flavor of the first wine is de- 
licious, look upon my desolation; could he but feel the body 
of death with which I cry hourly, it were enough to make 
him dash the sparkling beverage to the earth in all the pride 
of its mantling temptation.—Charles Lamb. 


Whiskey, good to preserve corpses, ought never to turn you 
into a corpse. Do not touch it—TZ. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


The drink which the distillers make is but palatable poison. 
If their liquors are so delicious that the people are tempted to 
their own destruction, let us, at least, be secure from their fatal 
draught by bursting the vials which contain them. Let us 
crush at once those artists in human slaughter who have rec- 
onciled their countrymen to sickness and ruin.—Lord Ches- 
terfield. 


If the cases appearing in all the calendars throughout Eng- 
land were taken, it would be found that seventy-five per cent. of 
the crime was traceable, directly or indirectly, to the inordi- 
nate love of liquor.—Justice Hawkins. 


What makes these slums (of London) so horrible? I answer 
with certainty, and with confidence of one who knows—drink! 
.... 1 tell the nation with conviction, founded on experience, 
that there will be no remedy until you save these outcasts from 
the temptation of drink. Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. 
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Drink is the mother of want and the nurse of crime.—Lord 
Brougham. 


Nine-tenths of our poverty, squalor, vice, and crime spring 
from this poisonous taproot. Society, by its habits, customs, 
and laws, has greased the slope down which these poor crea- 
tures slide to perdition —Gen. Booth, of the Salvation Army. 


It (the drink) tends to break up all social order, prostrates 
all barriers of law, sets fire to all violent human passions, 
and whelms all institutions of blessedness—domestic, civil, 
and religious—in one blasting, fiery tide of rum.—George B. 
Cheever, D.D. 


I find that alcoholic drinks give no strength. No, on the 
contrary, drink builds up no muscle, but destroys its power 
and makes it less active for work.—B. W. Richardson, M.D. 


Total abstinence is not a novelty or an innovation; strong 
drink is the innovation, and it had no sooner been introduced 
than men were led astray by it—Father Mathew. 


The drink tyrant, like every other tyrant, will never retire 
gracefully. It will not relax its grip till its knuckles are 
broken.—Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. 


O that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains; that we should with joy, revel, pleasure, 
and applause transform ourselves into beasts.—Shakespeare. 


Fellow-citizens: It may seem strange, but I would, as I feel 
now, as soon drink fire from hell as whiskey, for it is hell and 
damnation.—Senator Richard Yates, of Illinois. 


The drink thirst is the only earthly approximation to the 
torture of the damned in perdition—P. V. Nasby. 


Drink is the greatest obstacle to the diffusion of education.— 
John Bright. 
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O madness to think use of strongest wines and strongest 
drink our chief support of health!—John Milton. 


Nothing less certainly can be said of it than that it is a great 
vice, and in an extraordinary degree the parent and con- 
comitant of other great vices. Doubtless, more than other 
vices, this unfits the mind for cultivation or growth of any plant 
of virtue. It strikes a blow, a deadly blow, at once on all its 
capacities and all its sensibilities. It renders it alike incapable 
of pious feelings, of social regard, and of domestic affection.— 
Hon. Daniel Webster. 


Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a 
_ devil.— Shakespeare. 


Men who are intoxicated in any degree with spirits, violate 
promises and engagements without shame or remorse. From 
these deficiencies in veracity and integrity they pass on to 
crimes of a more heinous nature, which it would be to dishonor 
human nature only to name.—Benjamin Rush, M.D. 


Strong drink produces more idleness, crime, disease, want, 
and misery than all other causes put together.—London Times. 


To drink well is a property meet for a sponge, but not for 
man.—Demosthenes. 


The awful temptation of drink did not assail only the igno- 
rant and the base. The splendor of the conquest did not save 
Alexander the Great; the most splendid genius did not save 
Robert Burns; the most refined and beautiful natural character 
did not save Charles Lamb or Hartley Coleridge; patriotism 
and eloquence did not save Walpole or Bolingbroke. Drink 
shortened the valuable life of Pulteney; it clouded the brill- 
iant intellect of Carteret. Charles Stuart, of whom it was 
sung, ‘‘Wha wadna dee for thee, Bonnie Prince Charlie?” 
had better have died among the carnage of Culloden than have 
lived to become a besotted old man at Rome.—Archdeacon F. 
W. Farrar. 


TY: 


INTEMPERANCE AND CRIME. 


Among all causes of crime, intemperance stands out the 
‘“unapproachable chief.”—Judge Noah Davis. 


Two-thirds of the crimes which come before the courts of law 
in this country (England) are occasioned chiefly by intemper- 
ance.—Lord Chief Baron Kelly. 


There is scarcely a crime comes before me that is not, directly 
or indirectly, caused by strong drink.—Judge Coleridge. 


Every crime has its origin more or less in drinking. —Judge 
Gurney. 


Nearly all the crimes of Rome originate in wine—Lord Ac- 
ton, Supreme Judge of Rome. 


Ninety-nine cases out of every hundred are caused by drink- 
ing.—Judge Erskine. 


Nine-tenths of the cases to be tried are caused by drink.— 
Ohief-Justice Bovill. 


My experience is that nearly all the crime affecting our 
European troops in India has originated in the use of spirit- 
uous liquors.—Ool. Dawes, of the Bengal, Artillery. 


Ninety-two per cent. of our crime is the result of intoxicating 
liquors.—Oarroll D. Wright. 


Drunkenness is not only the cause of crime, but it is crime; 
and if any encourage drunkenness for the sake of the profit 
derived from the sale of drink, they are guilty of a form of 
moral assassination as criminal as any that has been practiced 


by the bravos of any country or of any age.—John Ruskin. 
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All the crimes on earth do not destroy so many of the hu- 
man race, nor alienate so much property, as drunkenness.— 
Lord Bacon. 


About eighty-two per cent. of the convicts in the United 
States privately confess their frequent indulgence in intoxicat- 
movdrinks.. .. < The fact here is to be declared boldly that 
the intoxicating effect of aleohol prepares the way for the com- 
mission of crimes of every kind.—Hlisha Harris, M.D. 


Three-fourths of existing crimes is traceable to habits of 
drink. If so, is it not incumbent on the Legislature to remove 
the temptations to which the working classes are exposed ?— 
Lord Calthorpe. 


An experience of more than twenty-five years on the judi- 
cial bench warrants me in believing that three-fourths of the 
crime and seven-eighths of the poverty and distress in our 
country are the direct or indirect results of the traffic in intox- 
icating liquors.—Judge Noah Davis. 


The statistics show, beyond all controversy, if anything has 
ever been made clear by statistics, that three-fourths of the 
pauperism and crime is attributable to intoxicating drinks. 
Just contemplate that statement and then see whether the 
government of a country that raises its revenue by the encour- 
agement of the distillation of such an agency as that has no 
connection with it. Why, sir, more than all other agencies 
combined is the terrible effect of alcoholic drinks upon the 
health and morals and prosperity of this people. It is the 
gigantic crime of crimes in this age, and particularly in this 
country.—Hon. Lot M. Morrill, U. S. Senator. 


Poverty and misery, crimes and infamy, diseases and death, 
are all the natural and usual consequences of the intemperate 
use of ardent spirits Benjamin Rush, M.D. 


I say that our drinking system is nothing less in its present 
form than a national crime.—Archdeacon F’. W. Farrar. 


V. 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


Personal abstinence lies at the very foundation of our great 
reform.— Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


Total abstinence is the surest way, all other things being 
equal, of attaining the highest physical, mental, moral, and 
every other kind of health.—_ Norman Kerr, MD. 


Let there be an entire abstinence from intoxicating drinks 
throughout this country during the period of a single gener- 
ation, and a mob would be as impossible as combustion without 
oxygen.— Hon. Horace Mann. 


For thirty years I have been a temperance man, and I am 
too old to change —Abraham Lincoln. 


Oh that we could get them sober, and perhaps we might 
make better men of them. You cannot do much with these 
fellows, unless you can enlist them in the cold-stream guards. 
-—Charles H. Spurgeon, D.D. 


We esteem worthy of all commendation the noble resolve 
of your pious associations, by which they pledge themselves to 


abstain totally from every kind of intoxicating drink.—Pope 
Leo XII. 


Total abstinence we seek through voluntary action for the 
promotion of individual virtue and of the general good. Legal 
prohibition we seek for as means of guarding our rights. Let 
the law cease to appeal to us by taxing us for the support of 
pauperism and crime caused by the selling of intoxicating 


drinks, and we will cease to appeal to the law.—Mark Hop- 
kins, D.D. 
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Abstaining is favorable both to the head and the pocket.— 
Horace Greeley. 


It is not drunkards nor intemperate men who control this 
business ; it is temperate men, useful men, honorable men. 
Let them forbear to use it, and show that it is not necessary, 
and the evil will die—Justin Hdwards, D.D. 


Prevention of intemperance is not only better than cure; 
but prevention is a duty, and cure is a lame, halting attempt 
to undo an evil which we have wilfully permitted.—Cardinal 
Manning. 


I have never tasted any ardent spirit, nor have I at any time 
during my life been in the habit of drinking wine.—Hon. 
Lewis Cass. 


If you are fond of wine, you ought to abstain for your own 
sake; and if you are not fond of wine, you ought to abstain 
for the sake of others.— Archdeacon F’. W. Farrar. 


Total abstinence from an intoxicating drink, more desirable 
for the country’s welfare and morality than all the revenue to 
be derived from licensing the manufacture and sale of ‘‘so 
PERNICIOUS A DRINK.”—Hmanuel Swedenborg. 


I admire those who desire no other beverage than water, 
avoiding wine as they do fire—COlement of Alexandria. 


The total abstainer clearly lives longer and has greater ex- 
emption from disease than the non-abstainer. This is now so 
well ascertained that it is out of the question to dispute it.— 
C. R. Drysdale, M.D. 


If ardent spirit be necessary to health and activity, how 
did the world get along without it for forty-eight hundred 
years ? How could the Roman soldiery withstand the frightful 
onsets of Hannibal with nothing to drink stronger than vin- 


egar and water ?—R. D. Mussey, M.D. -- “THE MASTER'S COLLEGE 
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Would all the officers unite in setting the soldiers an ex- 
ample of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, it would 
be equal to an addition of 50,000 men to the armies of the Uni- 
ted States.—G'en. Geo. B. McClellan. 


Certainly one of the greatest enemies of Germany is the 
misuse of alcohol. A healthy man needs no such stimulant, 
and to give it to children, which is often done, is absolutely 
wicked.— Von Moltke. 


I do most earnestly entreat you to abstain from all intox- 
‘icating liquors. You do not need them for health, and to take 


them for gratification is the germ of inebriety—Rev. John 
Angel James. 


We do not put total abstinence in the place of the Gospel, 
but we are abstainers because we are believers in the Gospel, 
and because we wish to apply the truth of the Gospel to this 
question — Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 


All are bound by the Gospel precept to practice temperance, 
and that the same Gospel advises to aspire to perfection, and 
that total abstinence is the perfection of temperance.—Father 
Mathew. 


Prevention is better than cure. It is worth a life effort to 
lift a man from degradation. But to prevent his fall is far 
better.—John B. Gough. 


No person addicted to drinking can expect to be trusted with 
any responsible duty, and a person who cannot be trusted had 
better not be continued in office——Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes. 


Let me state some of the good arising from abstaining from 
all fermented liquor. First, sweet sleep; having never known 
what sweet sleep was, I sleep like a baby or a plowboy. If I 
wake, no needless terrors, no black visions of life, but pleas- 
ing hopes and pleasant recollections. I can take longer 
walks and make greater exertion without fatigue. I see better 


without wine and spectacles than when I used both.—Sydney 
Smith, 1828. 
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Abstinence is injurious to none. It will injure no one’s 
health; it is safe for all. Prudence says the safe course ought 
to be taken and the dangerous one avoided.— William M. Tay- 
lor, D.D. 


Alcohol, taken as a beverage, is always injurious in propor- 
tion to the quantity taken and the frequency of its use. Its 
use is therefore not only inexpedient as an injurious example, 
but is morally wrong, both as it endangers health and exposes 
to the insidious dominion of a deadly habit, and countenances 
its production and use with all its sweeping desolations and 
woes.—Lyman Beecher, D.D. 


On reviewing the records of soldiers’ offenses, all practically 
have their origin in drunkenness. Of 18,000 men under my 
command in Jndia, the total abstainers had no crimes. The 
temperance men had practically none. The whole body of 
crime was among the non-abstainers—Field-Marshal Lord 
Napier. 


The issue is the America of the new century—America under 
the tyranny of appetite, or America under the sovereignty of 
conscience. —J. M. Walden, D.D. 


Call me what you will, I hate alcohol. I pray God to give 
me an everlastingly increasing capacity to hate with burning 
hatred any agency under heaven that can enslave, imbrute, 
and take away the best part of a man’s life, and give him noth- 
ing but an awful, black, and fearful recollection to pay for it— 
John B. Gough. 


The habit of using ardent spirit by men in public office has 
occasioned more injury to the public service and more trouble 
to me than any other circumstance which has occurred in the 
internal concerns of the country during my administration ; 
and were I to commence my administration again, with the 
knowledge which, from experience, I have acquired, the first 
question which I would ask with regard to every candidate for 
office should be: Is he addicted to the use of ardent spirit 2 
—Thomas Jefferson. ; 
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If you wish to keep your mind or body healthy, abstain 
from all fermented liquors.—Rev. Sydney Smith. 


If total abstinence from intoxicating drinks were not a wise 
policy for the individual, it would be impossible to show that 
prohibition of the liquor traffic is a wise policy for the State — 
Joseph Cook. 


Nothing is so great a friend in the mind of man as absti- 
nence. It strengthens the memory, clears the apprehension, 
and sharpens the judgment, and, in a word, gives reason its 
full scope of acting; and when reason has that, it is always a 
diligent and faithful handmaid to conscience.—Dr. South. 


Do you ask me to give up what to me is a lawful gratification, 
because another man isa drunkard? Yes, if you do not need 
the total-abstinence pledge for yourself, sign it for the sake of 
those who are weak and need help.—John B. Gough. 


Whether drink causes poverty, or poverty drink, is a matter 
over which philanthropists may wrangle. For my part I have 
never had a doubt, and this is what my experience has taught 
me : let a man or woman give up the public-house, and within 
three months his or her whole environment will have changed; 
in six months he or she will have forever left the slum where 
hitherto he or she lived contentedly.—Lady Henry Somerset. 


The reform found the business world opposed to it. And by 
facts and arguments the business world has been convinced 
that total abstinence is right.—John B. Finch. 


I consider I shall do more in curing disease and preventing 
disease in one year by prescribing total abstinence, than I could 
do in the ordinary course of an extensive practice of one hun- 
dred years.—Dr. Higginbottom. 


Our principal work in the great reform now in progress is, 
first of all, the proper education of the people in relation to the 
great truths which underlie the temperance enterprise.— Charles 
Jewett, M.D. 
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I never suffer ardent spirits in my house, thinking them evil 
spirits.— Sir Astley Cooper. 


The Christian principle of self-denial for the good of others, 
renders obligatory upon all total abstinence from all that can 
intoxicate. This conclusion follows inevitably from the simple 
undeniable fact that no man can take any other course without 
being in most imminent peril of leading some one, by his ex- 
’ ample, into an indulgence which will ruin him, body and 
soul, for time and for eternity.—A. H. Plumb, D.D. 


To escape the evils arising from the use of alcohol, there is 
only one perfect course, namely, to abstain from alcohol alto- 
gether. No fear need be entertained of any physical or mental 
harm from such abstinence. Every good may be expected from 
it. A man or woman who abstains is healthy and safe; a man 
or woman who indulges at all is unsafe; a man or woman who 
relies on alcohol is lost.—B. W. Richardson, M.D. 


I have had, for the last seven years, much experience in the 
medical attendance upon persons who are total abstainers. 
During that period hundreds of that class of persons have been 
under my care. I find that, as a class, they do not suffer from 
anything like the amount of sickness experienced by moderate 
drinkers of intoxicating drinks; that, when they are sick, the 
sickness is much more amenable to treatment, and, necessarily, 
- they are sooner well again. Moreover, I am convinced that, 
in many cases, the patient’s recovery was entirely owing to a 
life of previous abstinence from intoxicating beverages.—Henry 
Munroe, M.D. 


I never use it; I am more afraid of it than Yankee bullets.— 
Stonewall Jackson. 


I have been working a good deal with drinking men, and I 
think the rest of my work will be with the young. Once ina 
while a drunkard may stand up for a time and keep away 
from the cup; but it takes all his strength and all his time to 
fight against the habit. It is a good deal better to begin when 

you are young and never get the appetite fostered in you— 
Dwight L. Moody. 
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Under total abstinence, days of sickness decrease and long 
life increases with the decrease of these days of sickness; and 
added to these there is the continued happiness which gives to 
both their flavor —B. W. Richardson, M.D. 


For my own sake—for the sake of others and for the glory 
of God—I abstain—Father Mathew. 


Is there no middle way betwixt total abstinence and the ex- 
cess which kills you? For your sake, reader, and that you 
may never attain to my experience, with pain I must utter the 
dreadful truth, that there is none..... The waters have gone 
over me. But out of the black depths, could I be heard, I 
would cry out to all those who have but set a foot in the perii- 
ous flood— Charles Lamb. 


Let it be engraven on the heart of every man that the daily 
use of ardent spirits, in any form or in any degree, is intem- 
perance.—Lyman Beecher, D.D. 


To set the mind above the appetites is the end of abstinence, 
which one of the fathers observes to be not a virtue, but the 
groundwork of virtue.—Samuel Johnson, D.D. 


If temperance prevails, then education can prevail. If tem- 
perance fails, then education must fail— Horace Mann. 


The men who creates public opinion is greater than the legis- 
lator who formulates law, as public opinion makes the enforce- 
ment of law a possibility —Abraham Lincoln. 


We must go upon the principle that other men are just as 
honest as we are, or we never can convert them.—John B. 
Finch. 


The first sin that flows from a glass of liquor is the drink- 
ing of it. The second sin is the selling of it.—F. N. Zabris- 
kie, D.D. 


I have four good reasons for being an abstainer. My head 
is clearer, my health is better, my heart is lighter, and my purse 
is heavier.—Dr. Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
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To escape the evils arising from the use of alcohol, there is 
only one perfect course—namely, to abstain from alcohol en- 
tirely. —B. W. Richardson, I.D. 


Men need no stimulant. It is something I am persuaded 
they can get along without.—Gen. Robert E. Lee. 


> 


The first article in my hygienic creed is total abstinence 
from all that intoxicates. I hold alcohol to be a poison always 
and everywhere; a vile enemy to the human system.—P. T. 
Barnum. 


There is only one talisman which is effective and potential ; 
there is only one safeguard whose shield is really impregnable 
to attack, and that is total abstinence—Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 


True temperance is the proper use of good things; total absti- 
nence from bad things.—F’. R. Lees, M.D. 


I do not hesitate to affirm that, in the light of the Scriptures, 
there are few more imperative duties than the duty of total 
abstinence from all that can intoxicate as a beverage.—H. L. 
Wayland, D.D. 


Science and experience both testify that total abstinence is 
perfectly safe, and that moderate drinking is injurious to 
body and mind; that, other things being equal, the abstainer 
will be able to do more bodily and mental work, will have 
less sickness, and will live longer than the moderate drinker.— 
J.J. Ridge, M.D. 


A sowing of truth must kill the saloon and the laws by 
which it lives.—Mrs. S. WW. I. Henry. 


The children of our country have a right to happy homes 
and the advantages of education ; and every plea for total absti- 
nence from all which can intoxicate is a plea for these rights, 
sacred and inalienable as is the liberty of which we boast.— 
Mary Dwinell Chellis. 
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MODERATION. 


Every man who becomes a drunkard, becomes so in trying 
to be a moderate drinker and failing.—John B. Gough. 


It cannot be denied that all the drunkenness in the land is 
produced by what is called the temperate use of ardent spirits. 
—Rev. Wilbur Fiske. 


Of the myriads who have gone down to drunkards’ graves, 
not one ever purposely sought his miserable fate, or failed to 
find it through the trap-door of moderate drinking.— Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison. 


I know how to abstain, but I do not know how to be mod- 
erate.—Samuel Johnson, D.D. 


The time is coming when the question of moderate drinking 
will be relegated to the department of medical seience and 
hygiene. If these, with increased light and knowledge, pro- 
nounce against the use of intoxicating liquors, they will be 
banished to the drug-store, the laboratory, or the manufactory. 
—Mary A. Livermore. 


A man may be considered by his friends and neighbors, as 
well as by himself, to be a sober and a temperate man; he may 
say quite truthfully that he never was tipsy in the whole course 
of his life; and yet it is quite possible that such a man may die 
of disease caused by the alcohol he has taken, and by no other 
cause whatever. This is one of the most dreadful evils of al- 
cohol, that it kills insidiously, as if it were doing no harm, or 
as if it were doing good, while it is destroying life—B. W. 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. 
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That some men live long in spite of moderate drinking, no 
more proves the practice safe and healthful than the fact that 
some soldiers who fought through all Napoleon’s wars are 
still alive proves fighting a vocation conducive to longevity.— 
Horace Greeley. 


Shall temperate men continue the temperate use of strong 
drink, and thus keep open the door to intemperance, idleness, 
dissipation, drunkenness, poverty, wretchedness, and death ? 
or shall they forbear and thus shut the door against these evils 
forever? ‘‘I speak as unto wise men.”—Justin Edwards, D.D. 


It is altogether a mistake to believe that even a moderate use 
of intoxicating drink is at all useful to the human constitution. 
—Hon. B. Whitworth, in British Parliament. 


Alcohol is a dangerous and tricky spirit. .... Moderation 
oils the hinges of the gate leading to success.—G. H. Lewis. 


The constant use of alcohol, even in moderate measure, may 
injure the nerve tissues and be deleterious to health; and one 
of the commonest things in society is, that people are injured 
by drink without being drunkards.—Sir Wm. Gull, M.D. 


T am one of those who have once been bitten by the plea of 
moderate indulgence. Mr. Worldly-Wise man, with his usual 
industry, tapped me on the shoulder, as he does every man, 
and held a long and plausible palaver on this very subject. If 
I had not been a physician he might have converted me.—B. W. 
Richardson, M_D., F.RB.S. 


To tell young and excitable persons that they may drink in- 
toxicating liquors, if they are only careful to stop before be- 
coming drunkards, is as absurd as to tell them that they may 
bathe in the Rapids of Niagara, but keep out of the cataract.— 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


Moderation is a delusion and a snare and a lie. No man be- 
comes a drunkard without going through the garden of Mod- 
eration.— Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


Vil. 


DRUNKENNESS. 


Drunkenness causeth woes and mischief, wounds and sor- 
rows, sin and shame; it maketh bitterness of spirit, brawling 
and quarrelling. It increaseth rage and lesseneth strength; 
it maketh red eyes and a loose and babbling tongue. —Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Some of the domestic evils of drunkenness are houses without 
windows, gardens without fences, fields without tillage, barns 
without roofs, children without clothing, principles, morals, or 
manners.— Berjamin Franklin. 


The cause of drunkenness is drinking.—Lord Althorp. 


But however highly this tribe of people may think of them- 
selves, a drunken man is a greater monster than any that is 
to be found among all the creatures which God has made; as 
indeed there is no character which appears more despicable and 
deformed in the eyes of all reasonable persons than that of a 
drunkard.— Addison. 


Drunkenness is not only the cause of crime, but it 7s crime; 
and that if any encourage drunkenness for the sake of the 
profit derived from the sale of drink, they are guilty of a 
form of moral assassination as criminal as any that has ever ' 
been practiced by the bravos of any country or of any age— 
John Ruskin. 


Hither drunkenness will be destroyed in this country, or the 
American Government will be destroyed. Drunkenness and 
free institutions are coming into a death-grapple.—7. De Witt 
Talmage, D.D. 
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Drunkenness is nothing else but a voluntary madness.— 
Seneca. 


All manner of drunkenness should be banished from the 
Commonwealth. What more foul and common sin among us 
than drunkenness? and who can be ignorant that, if the im- 
portation and the use of all strong drink were forbid, it would 
both clean rid the possibility of committing that odious vice, 
and men might afterward live happily and healthfully without 
the use of those intoxicating liquors ?—John Milton, 1644. 


The experience of a lifetime has demonstrated that drunk- 
enness is acurse. It is the cause of more poverty than any- 
thing else that can be named.—T. V. Powderly, Grand Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor. 


A drunken man is like a drowned man, a fool, and a mad- 
man: one draught above heat makes him a fool, the second 
mads him, and a third drowns him.—Shakespeare. 


Drunkenness is indeed the cause of many fatal diseases— 
cerebral meningitis, congestion and softening of the brain, 
epilepsy, gastritis, diseases of the liver, heart, and kidneys, and 
increased liability to all diseases. In itself, however, drunken- 
ness is not a disease known as ‘‘inebriety,” or by any other 
name intended to make it less odious; but it is now, as it ever 
has been, the most debasing of all sins against both Divine and 
human laws, and deserving the severest reprobation. It should 
therefore be made proportionally the most odious and the most 
liable to punishment, as being the most effectual of all means 
for its prevention.—A. N. Bell, M.D. 


Drunkenness is caused by drinking. If the effect is bad, the 
cause must also be bad.—Rev. D. C. Babcock. 


Drunkenness is a crime, and more than that, drunkenness 
is a criminal disease.—Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


VII. 
A SOURCE OF EVIL. 


The undoubted source of four-fifths of all the crime, pauper- 
ism, and domestic misery of the State—Hon. John A. Dix. 


I have long been of the conviction that there is no greater 
cause of evil, moral and physical, in this country than the use 
of alcoholic beverages.— Stephen Smith, M.D. 


All other issues before the American people dwindle into in- 
significance compared with the issues involved in the temper- 
ance question—Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice-President of the 
United States. 


The use of ardent spirit lies at the foundation of all other 
evils.—Chief-Justice Parsons. 


A greater destroying force than all other physical evils com- 
bined.—Henry Ward Beecher, D.D. 


The mother of all mischief, the root of all crimes.—St. Au- 
gustine. 


There is no greater cause of evil, morally and physically, 
in this country than the use of alcoholic beverages.—Sir Henry 
Thompson, M.D. 


The places of judicature I have long held in this kingdom 
have given me an opportunity to observe the original cause of 
most of the enormities that have been committed for the space 
of nearly twenty years; and by due observation I have found 
that if the murders and manslaughters, the burglaries and rob- 
beries, the riots and tumults and other enormities that have 
happened in that time were divided into five parts, four of 
them have been the issue and product of excessive drinking— 
of tavern and ale-house drinking.—Sir Matthew Hale. 
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While the intemperate man inflicts evil upon his friends, he 
brings far more evil upon himself. Not only to ruin his fam- 
ily, but also to bring ruin on his own body and soul, is the 
greatest wrong that any man can commit.—Socrates, 469 B.C. 


The man who drinks intoxicating liquor pulls up his own root 
even in this world Buddha Sakya, Hindoo, born 627 B.C. 


Whiskey fills a hundred thousand homes with misery, and 
is poisoning the blood of the generations.—John G. Holland. 


There is one dreadful evil overspreading the whole land, 
which makes havoc of our workingmen—the evil of intemper- 
ance. Unless you make distinct and positive efforts against 
it, you will be neglecting an evil which is eating out the very 
heart of society, destroying domestic life among our working 
classes, and perhaps doing greater injury than any other cause 
that could be named in this age.—Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 


And thus I stand; a clergyman without a cure; a barrister 
without brief or business; a father without a chiid; a husband 
without a wife; a son without a parent; a man with scarcely a 
friend; a soul without a hope—all swallowed up in the mael- 
strom of drink.—Rev. J. J. Talbot, of Indianapolis. 


The rum trade makes men mad, and under tke influence of 
rum men will assault their neighbor, starve and beat their 
wives and children, commit theft, arson, and murder. We 
ask men of every shade of politics, of every creed in religion, 
to join with us in our earnest effort to stop the liquor traffic 
and seal up the dram-shops.—Hon. R. C. Pitman. 


As long as the monster of intemperance has a bodyguard of 
three or four thousand grave and disciplined legislators to de- 
fend him, how can the friends of humanity, of morality and 
religion, follow up the work they have so auspiciously begun 
and rid the land of his carcass ’—Heman Humphrey, D.D. 


Out of every hundred patients that I have charge of at the 
London Hospital, seventy of them owe their ill-health to alco- 
hol—I do not say these seventy per cent. were drunkards—to 
the excessive use.—Sir Andrew Clark, M.D. 


IX. 
BEER. 


Beer nourishes only vice and crime.— Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 


The beer-shop is only the rum-shop in disguise, and some- 
thing worse for the disguise—Hon. R. C. Pitman. 


It is not poverty, but beer that robs our children of knowl- 
edge—Mary Dwinell Chellis. 


Beer is a far more dangerous enemy to Germany than all 
the armies of France.— Von Moltke. 


Malt liquors are one of the main sources of indigestion.— 
Norman Kerr, M.D. 


Accurate investigations show that beer and wine drinkers 
generally consume more alcohol per man than spirit-drinkers ; 
and while they are not as often intoxicated, they suffer fully 
as much from diseases and premature death as do those who 
use distilled spirits—N. S. Davis, UD. 


Judging from my observation, lager-beer is quite as likely 
to generate murder and crime as the stronger liquors. The 
one drunk on beer is really more dangerous than the one drunk 
on wine or whiskey.—M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 


Beer, wine, spirits, etc., furnish no element capable of en- 
tering into the composition of blood, muscula? fiber, or any 
part which is the seat of the vital principle.-—Baron Liebig. 


All beer-drinkers have rheumatism more or less, and they 
cannot recover from it so long as they drink beer. Beer- 


drinkers are peculiarly liable to pneumonia and typhoid fever. 
—Beer and the Body. 
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After eight months of free beer in Massachusetts, there was 
an increase of sixty-eight per cent. in the aggregate of crime.— 
Hon. R. C. Pitman. 


The prevalent use of beer is deplorable. Beer-drinking makes 
men stupid, lazy, and incapable. It is the cause of all the rad- 
ical pot-politics that men talk over it.— Bismarck. 


Beer and wine shops with vaults are gateways to hell.— 
Bishop of Manchester. 


The single glass of wine or beer per day, which sufficed at 
the beginning, will soon be enlarged or repeated. It was 
enough to start the blood into a gallop yesterday, but falls 
short to-day, and will not begin to do to-morrow.—Horace 
Greeley. 


Beer is not a real food. You may put all the nourishing 
portion in a gallon of the best beer ever brewed on the end of 
an ordinary table-knife. So little nourishment is there in it 
that you would have to be drunk over and over again before 
you could swallow enough beer to supply nourishing food 
sufficient for a square meal.—Norman Kerr, M.D. 


As a general rule I hesitate not to aver, as my settled convic- 
tion, that malt liquors are more deleterious in their effect on 
the human system than ardent spirit.—Chas. A. Lee, M.D. 


The man who first brewed beer was a pest for Germany. I 
have survived the end of genuine beer, for it has now become 
small beer in every sense; and I have prayed to God that He 
might destroy the whole beer-brewing business. There is 
enough barley destroyed in the breweries to feed all Germany. 
—Martin Luther. 


Beer guzzled down, as it is by many workingmen, is nothing 
better than brown ruin. Dull, droning blockheads sit on the 
ale-bench and wash out what little sense they ever had.—C. H. 
Spurgeon, D.D. 


The beer-house is a nucleus of everything that is criminal 
and vicious.—Judge Travis. 
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I have treated nearly seven thousand cases of inebriety, and 
eight-tenths of that number originated from wine and malt 
liquors— Albert Day, M.D., Supt of Washingtonian Home 
at Boston. 

; Drinking cold water neither makes a man rich nor in debt, 
nor his wife a widow; but this mighty fine ale of his will do 
all this for him, and make him a beast while he lives and wash 
him away to his grave before his time.—C. H. Spurgeon, D.D. 


Those who use beer as a beverage rapidly fall victims to epi- 
demic diseases, recover with difficulty from bodily injuries, 
and are, by reason of the depressing effect of their beverage, 
led to place a low estimate on their own earthly existence.— 
Richard Eddy, D.D. 


The fact of the matter is, if we want to multiply diseases, 
poverty, crime, indolence, and all the stages of idiocy and 
drunkenness and the consumption of the stronger drinks, intro- 
duce the more mild drinks and make them cheap, and they 
will make the rest.—Prof. S. M. D. Fry. 


We can prove with mathematical certainty that as much 
flour as can lie on the point of a table-knife is more nutritious 
than eight quarts of the best Bavarian beer.—Baron Liebig. 


The new beer bill has begun its operations. Everybody is 
drunk. Those who are not singing are sprawling. The sov- 
ereign people are in a beastly state—Sydney Smith in 1830. 


Most drunkards commence on beer and wine, and finally 
drink the stronger beverages. A beer drunk is the worst kind 
of a drunk.—L. D. Mason, M.D. 


Intemperance, in some of its worst forms, flows from the use — 
of beer. The spirits in beer are exactly the same as that in 
rum, gin, brandy, and whiskey; and beer and ale stimulate, 
intoxicate, just in proportion to their alcoholic strength.— 
James B. Dunn, D.D. 
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The sale of beer was increased, but the sale of spirituous liq- 
uors was not diminished.—London Times. 


Beer-drinking in this country produces the very lowest forms 
of inebriety, closely allied to criminal insanity. The most dan- 
gerous class of tramps and ruffians in our large cities are beer- 
drinkers.— Scientific American. 


Four-fifths of the offenses committed by the agricultural pop- 
ulation are traceable to beer-houses.—Rev. J. Field, of Reading 
Jail, England. 


I wish to say in regard to beer, that, while I think it is not 
as intoxicating as other drinks, it demoralizes awfully. We 
have a large population of foreigners with us, and beer is their 
chief drink. It makes them besotted. Itmakes them cross. It 
makes their homes unpleasant. It prevents them from rising 
in‘civilization. It shuts them out from the influence of every- 
thing that is ennobling.—John Todd, D.D. 


The Beer bill has done more to brutalize the English laborer, 
and take him from his family and fireside into the worst associ- 
ations, than almost any measure that could have been devised. 
It has furnished victims for the jails, the hulks, and the gal- 
lows, and has frightfully extended the evils of pauperism and 
moral debasement.—G. 7’. Drury, E’sq., magistrate, Shotover 
Park. 


The injury done by the Beer act to the peace and order of 
rural neighborhoods, not to mention domestic happiness, in- 
dustry, and economy, has been proved by witnesses from every 
class of society to have exceeded the evils of any single act of 
internal administration passed within the memory of man.— 
London Globe. 


Every drop of beer that goes into a man’s stomach diseases 
it, and creates an irresistible appetite for more——P. V. Nasby. 


The great and dreadful cause of crime in this country, the 
overwhelming curse which debases and ruins the lower class, 
resides in the ale-house.—Rev. John Clay, of England. 


X. 
DESTRUCTION OF LIFE. 


Not one man in a thousand dies a natural death, and most 
diseases have their rise from intemperance.—Lord Bacon. 


I have known many persons destroyed by ardent spirits who 
were never completely intoxicated during the whole course of 
their lives—Benjamin Rush, M.D. 


By drink, and the diseases caused by drink, more persons 
die in one year than die from railway disasters and shipping 
calamities in fifty years—Archdeacon EF. W. Farrar. 


We speak of the horrors of war, its carnage and bloodshed 
and mutilation and broken frames and empty sleeves and wid- 
ow’s weeds and orphan’s woes and enormous debt and grind- 
ing taxation, and shudder at the ravages of pestilence and 
famine. But they sink into insignificance when compared 
with the sorrow and anguish that follow in the train of this 
conqueror of fallen humanity (intemperance). The voice crieth 
on every hand: ‘‘Where is Abel, thy brother!”—Schuyler 
Colfax, Vice-President of the United States. 


I do not overstate it when I say that the two hundred thou- 
sand saloons in this country have been instrumental in de- 
stroying more human lives in the last five years than the two 
millions of armed men did during the four years of the civil 
war. Whiskey is a more deadly weapon than shot or shell, or 


any of the implements of our improved modern warfare.— Hon. 
William Windom. 


I say, out of the people who die in this country yearly, 100,000 
of them, either directly or indirectly, come to their graves by 
reason of strong drink.—A. B. Leonard, D.D. 
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“Pray,” remarked a bystander, ‘‘ where are your boon com- 
panions?” ‘‘ Ah,” he quickly replied, ‘that’s another affair; 
if the truth may be told, I have buried three entire generations 
of them.”—Dr. Cheyne. 


I charge intemperance with the murder of innumerable souls 
in this country, blessed with freedom and plenty, the Word of 
God, and the liberties of true religion.—Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


Before God and man, before the Church and the world, I 
impeach intemperance. I charge it with the murder of innu- 
merable souls. I charge it as the cause of almost all the pov- 
erty, and almost all the crime, and almost all the ignorance, 
and almost all the irreligion that disgrace and afflict the land. 
I do in my conscience believe that these intoxicating stimu- 
lants have sunk into perdition more men and women than found 
a grave in the deluge which swept over the highest hill-tops, 
engulfing the world, of which but eight were saved. As com- 
pared with other vices, it may be said of this: ‘‘Saul has slain 
his theusands, but this David his tens of thousands.”—Dr. 
Chalmers. 


Among the persons selected with care for physical soundness 
and sobriety, and who are as a rule respectable and useful 
members of society, the death-rate is more profoundly affected 
by the use of intoxicating drinks than from any other one 
cause, apart from heredity.—Col. Jacob L. Green, Pres't Hart- 
ford Nat. Life Ins. Co. 


The intemperate man does not live out half his days.— Moses 
Stuart, D.D. 


It is not only waste, it has a harvest. It is a great sowing 
broadcast, and what springs from the furrow? Deaths, mor- 
tality in every form, disease of every kind, crime of every die, 
madness of every intensity, misery beyond the comprehension 
of man, sin which it surpasses the imagination to conceive.— 
Cardinal Manning. 


XI. 


HEREDITY. 


Drunkards beget drunkards.—Plutarch. 


Drunken women bring forth children like unto themselves. 
—Aristotle. 


The children of drunkards are in larger proportion more 
idiotic than others.—A. Mitchell, M.D. 


It is remarkable that all the diseases arising from drinking 
spirituous or fermented liquors are liable to become hereditary, 
even to the third generation, increasing, if the cause be con- 
tinued, till the family becomes extinct —Dr. Hrasmus Darwin. 


The truth is, it (alcohol) is a poison, not food; shortens the 
life of the user about fifty per cent., and entails upon the chil- 
dren a diseased system, manifested in the body and mind.— 
Willard Parker, M.D. 


The drunkard not only injures and enfeebles his own nervous 
system, but entails mental disease upon his family.—W. A. F. 
Browne, M.D. 


Alcoholism strikes man not only in his own person, but also 


in his descendants.—Dr. Lanier, French Medical Physiolog- 
ical Society. 


The most saddening and perhaps the most serious of the nu- 
merous evils inflicted by alcohol on humankind is the hered- 
itary transmission both of the drink crave itself and of the 
pathological changes caused by indulgence in alcohol.—Wor- 
man Kerr, M.D. 
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The truth of the saying that ‘drunkards beget drunkards” 
was recognized as far back as the times of Plato and Aristotle. 
—Willard Parker, M.D. 


The habits of the parents of 300 of the idiots were learned, 
and 145, or nearly one-half, are reported to be known to 
be habitual drunkards._S. G. How, M.D. 


Intoxicating drinks not only blunt all the finer feelings, 
cloud the intellect, and ruin the health of the drinker, but de- 
scend with fearful power on succeeding generations. The very 
men who take every pains to improve the breed of their horses, 
cows, and hogs, are so living as to deteriorate the race of their 
own children. They care more for the pure blood of their 
cattle than the pure blood of their children.—Bishop H. W. 
Warren. 


There are those who, either from long over-indulgence or 
from hereditary constitutional tendency, become drunkards 
and have constant cravings, or are at times, after longer or 
shorter intervals, seized with impulsive desires for alcoholic 
liquor which are quite irresistible-—Alexander Peddie, Edin- 
urgh. 


The law of heredity has acted with such certainty through- 
out the centuries that we see it is a law of God. The latest 
scientific research confirms the truth of the law. In conse- 
quence we expect pbysical, mental, and moral traits to con- 
tinue in families generation after generation ; we fear the 
descent of a given weakness, taint, or disease in either depart- 
ment of our tripartite nature; we expect acquired appetites and - 
aptitudes even to imprint themselves upon children, then why 
should we expect alcoholism and its attendant evils to form an 
exception to this unvarying rule ? 

It forms no exception. All diseases which drinking parents 
bring upon themselves they are liable to transmit to their chil- 
dren. What a fearful heritage at the present day when the 
name of alcoholic diseases is legion!—Mrs. M. C. Leavitt. 


A large proportion of the frightful mental and brain dis- 
turbances can be traced to the drunkenness of parents, con- 
firming the great physiological saw that ‘‘like begets like.” — 
Forbes Winslow, M.D. 


XII. 


DRINK AND MISSIONS. 


I dread the arrival of an American ship, for though she may 
have more missionaries in her cabin, she brings in her hold 
the death waters of damnation. Rev. John Williams, Pacific 
Islands. 


For one really converted Christian as the fruit of missionary 
labor, the drinking practices of the English have made one 
thousand drunkards. Thisisasad thought, but it is the solemn 
truth. If the English were driven out of India to-morrow, the 
chief trace of their having been there would be the number of 
drunkards left behind— Archdeacon Jeffries, after 31 years 
spent in India. 


I tell you candidly, that unless something is done soon the 
rum traffic will wipe out the population of Africa. The huge 
crime now being perpetrated on this country in the name of 
commerce is terrible. God help us.—Rev. D. A. Day, Africa. 


The slave trade has been to Africa a great evil, but the evils 
of the rum trade are far worse.—Rev. James Johnson, Mis- 
sionary in Africa. 


‘“Why should I arrest him, since by getting drunk he sup- 
ports the Government?” This was the answer a native police- 
man returned to a missionary, who had complained about a 
drunken, disorderly native—The Indian Witness, Calcutta. 


It is my sincere belief that if the slave trade were revived 
with all its horrors, and Africa could get rid of the white man 
with the gunpowder and rum which he has introduced, Africa 
would be a gainer in happiness by the exchange.—Sir Rich- 
ard Burton. 
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Drink is death. It is that and nothing else—Khame, an 
African Chief. 


The future of the Kaffir depends upon drink being kept from 
them.—Rev. Alan Gibson, Missionary in the Transket. 


The great enemy missions have to contend with is the 
drink.— Rev. Charles Garrett. 


If the people are to be saved at all we must restrict the sale 
of intoxicants among them.—Rev. J. A. Chalmers, Missionary 
at Grahams Town. 


I know of nothing that brings such a reproach upon Chris- 
tianity and upon civilization. What is the quality of the stuff 
they bring? It is the vilest manufacture under the sun. It is 
so bad—the ‘‘trade rum” and ‘‘trade gin”—that the lowest 
Kuropean trader on the coast would never drink it himself.— 
Rev. James Johnson, West Africa. 


The Christian nations of the earth must set a better example 
than flooding this country with rum and gin, and landing it 
on the Sabbath day at the wharf, within fifty yards of the 
church. I stood on the wharf last Sabbath, and saw steamers 
come into the harbor from Germany and England, and they 
commenced to land rum and gin. There were over one hun- 
dred men employed all day, and the customs officers had to be 
on duty. The native kings are petitioning the Government to 
stop the liquor traffic. It is ruining their people. One king 
says, if they continue, it will cause him to leave his country, 
and go where the white man’s rum can’t reach his people.— 
Hon. B. Bowrer, U.S. Consul at Sierra Leone. 


For every African who is influenced for good by Christi- 
anity, a thousand are driven into deeper degradation by the 
gin trade.—Joseph Thompson, F'.R.G.S. 


While wine and beer were sent out in our missionary ships 
to the coasts of India, the mission produced as much evil as 
good.—Hi. H. Kirk, D.D., of Boston. 


We beg of you to send us more Gospel and less rum.— Ugalla, 
a Congo native. 


XU. 
WORKINGMEN. 


T have built numerous houses for moderate-drinking work- 
ingmen on condition that they would become teetotalers, and 
they have afterward paid for them with the money and extra 
strength gained thereby.—P. T. Barnum. 


One of the reasons why labor organizations have failed in 
the past is because the leaders didn’t have the manhood to de- 
nounce liquor as a curse.—T. V. Powderly, Grand Master 
Workman of Knights of Labor. 


If it were not for the saloons, do you know, I think that 
seven-tenths of the workingmen would have their own homes 
instead of paying rent. Rum is at the bottom of the whole 
trouble—P. M. Arthur, Chief of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 


The temperance question is a part of the labor question. The 
complaint of the laboring man that he fails to receive a fair 
share of the wealth he helps to create is undoubtedly true; and 
when his scanty earnings are diminished by the wastes of in- 
toxicants and tobacco, destitution and wretchedness are certain 
to overwhelm both himself and family.—Mary A. Livermore. 


Many a workingman possessed a freehold cottage purchased 
by the money which he had absolutely sayed by keeping 
outside the public-house. Such men are doubly men, from 
their position of independence, to say nothing of the improved 
condition of their homes, and the comfort of their wives and 
families—Samuel Morley, M.P. 


Let every laborer know this fact: That at least one full 
hour’s toil of each day’s labor is his tax for the support of the 
dram-shops of America.— Rev. J. H. Sherman. 
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Liquor is at the bottom of all our poverty. If the tax for it 
were lifted there would not need to be a man, woman, or child 
without bread. There cannot be a more pitiful or contemptible 
sight than a man quarrelling over and bemoaning his taxes 
while tickling his palate and burning up his stomach and his 
substance with glass after glass of whiskey.—J. G. Holland. 


For the laboring man the ale-house is now a place of pure, 
unmitigated evil; the diminution of these houses is one of the 
most practical ond efficient means of real radical reform.— 
Southey. 


There is a terrible evil in England—the number, to wit, of 
tippling-houses, where the laborer, as a matter of course, spends 
the overplus of his earnings.— Sir Walter Scott. 


If we could make the English workman a total abstainer, 
we could settle the most serious of the social problems that 
confront us now.—Cardinal Manning. 


We who labor so hard to rid our mother country of land- 
lords and landlord iniquity, ought not to become slaves of 
the rum-lord and bow to the iniquity of intemperance.—Rev. 
Father T. J. Conaty. 


A laboring man need not become a drunkard to impoverish 
himself and family. To drink two or three glasses a day is 
sufficient to produce want or a lack of many comforts of life. 
Then, in addition to the loss of the money so spent, the con- 
tinued though moderate use of the liquor so poisons and under- 
mines the drinker’s constitution that, very often before he has 
arrived at the meridian of life, he is a worn-out old man, a de- 
pendent, and his family a burden on the sober, healthy, and 
industrious. Wm. Hargreaves, M.D. 


When the workmen in our foundries are doing their heaviest 
tasks they drink nothing but oatmeal-water. When Captain 
Webb swam the channel, and Weston walked his thousand 
miles, and Adam Ayles, the Arctic explorer, got nearest to 
the Pole, they did it without a drop of stimulants.—Areh- 
deacon F. W. Farrar. 
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As for spirituous liquors, they were doled out to the members 
of the expedition only when some unusual exertion or exposure 
brought some extraordinary fatigue or prostration. As means 
to fortify the system against cold, or brace it up for forced 
marches, whiskey, rum, and other alcoholic stimulants were 
regarded as of little benefit—Lieut. Greely. 


All the labor expended in producing strong drink is utterly 
unproductive; it adds nothing to the wealth of the community. 
—Adam Smith. 


I will simply take the proper expenditure of money in con- 
nection with the principles of total abstinence, and I think I 
can prove conclusively that if there was no rum made, sold, 
or drank in this country, there would not be a man out of 
work, there would not be any poverty, far less crime, and this 
great Republic would be a country worth living in.—Daniel 
Walford. 


In the presence of the American saloon, the American home 
is like a shorn lamb to which no wind is tempered.—Frances 
EH. Willard. 


If the workingman wants to have more comfort, cleaner, 
purer, more roomy dwelling-houses, to enjoy life, he must 
avoid drink; he will be a better man, more healthy and more 
thoughtful—more like a man, less like a beast. There ean be 
no thrift by a drunkard; he is a curse to himself and must be 
a burden upon others, and most likely will leave children be- 
hind him to follow in his steps.—James Platt, F'.S.S. 


In the whole English language I can find no word that 
strikes more terror to my soul than the one word RuM.—Z. V. 
Powderly, Grand Master Workman, Knights of Labor. 


Last year out of the pockets of the laboring classes alone, 
five hundred millions of dollars for intoxicating liquors. With- 
in the last four years, two thousand millions of dollars. Turn 
this amount loose to-morrow on your unsold goods and they 
would melt like mists before the morning sun.—Geo. W. Bain. 


XIV. 
EXPERIENCE OF TRAVELLERS. 


I have acted on the principle of total abstinence from all 
alcoholic liquors during more than twenty years. My opinion 
is that the most severe labors or privations may be undergone 
without alcoholic stimulants——David Livingstone. 


Neither spirit, wine, nor malt liquor are necessary for health. 
The healthiest troops I ever served with had not a drop with 
them; and although they were exposed to all the hardships of 
the Kaffir war in wet and inclement weather, without tent or 
shelter, the sick list seldom exceeded one per cent.—Sir John 
Hail. 


An experience of more than twenty years—sometimes under 
_ exceptionally trying circumstances—has proved to me that its 
daily use, even in small quantities, is prejudicial in cold cli- 
mates.—Dr. Rae, of Arctic Hapedition. 


In my opinion the best physical performances can only be 
secured through absolute abstinence from the use of alcohol 
and tobacco. .This is my rule, and I find, after three years’ 
constant work at the oar, during which time I have rowed 
many notable match races, that I am better able to contend 
in a great race than when I commenced.—Mr. Hanlan, the 


Oarsman. 


After an experience of upwards of eight years in public life, 
during which time I have walked over 14,000 miles, experience 
has taught me that nature should not be outraged by the use 
of artificial stimulants in any protracted trial.— Weston. 


People say that ardent spirits keep the cold out. I say they 
let it in. Few seamen have been in the cold more than I have, 
and I know that spirits do harm.—Captain Parry. 
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Soldiers in peace and in war in all climates—in heat, rain, 
and cold—best endure the hardships of their labors and disci- 
pline when all kinds of intoxicating drinks are withdrawn 
from their supplies. Alcohol strengthens no one; it only 
dulls or deadens the feeling of fatigue-—Prof. Bunge, of Swit- 
zerland. 


I do think that the use of spirits in cold weather is generally 
prejudicial. I speak from my own experience.—Dr. Hooker, 
under the command of Sir James Ross. 


We begin to see that we can live even in West Africa with- 
out the aid of alcoholic drinks. Since I have abstained I have 
found my health much better than before——Dr. J. F. Schon. 


Then I saw that so far from alcohol being a necessity for 
great feats of strength, that many of the greatest athletes in 
the world, from Samson downward, whose drink was only the 
crystal brook, had achieved without alcohol feats far more 
mighty than they could possibly have achieved with it—Arch- 
deacon EF. W. Farrar. 


If men are required to do delicate work, such as winning a 
match with a musket or rifle, or to undergo a race or feat of 
strength, the temperance man is he who is most likely to suc- 
ceed. Indeed those not strictly abstainers before, during the 
time of their training become so.—Benj. Ward Richardson, 
M.D. 


Experience has taught the Russian military authorities that 
spirit is inimical to the strength and the power of endurance 
of the Russian soldier.—Prof. James Miller. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company have for many years entirely 
excluded spirits from the fur countries in the north, over which 
they have exclusive control W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 


I find I ean go through bodily and mental exercise much 
better when I abstain from alcoholic liquors.—Sir Ramsden 
Sladen, Physician-General of Madras. 


Water drinking is the best regimen for a soldier.—Henry 
Havelock. 


XV. 
BLESSINGS OF TEMPERANCE. 


Turn now to the temperance revolution. In it we shall find 
a stronger bondage broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a 
greater tyrant deposed; in it more of want supplied, more dis- 
ease healed, more sorrow assuaged. By it no orphans starving, 
no widows weeping; by it none wounded in feeling, none in- 
jured in interest—even the dram-maker and dram-seller will 
have glided into other occupations so gradually as never to 
have felt the change, and will stand ready to join all others in 
the universal song of gladness.— Abraham Lincoln. 


Temperance hath an effect on the understanding, and makes 
the reason sober and the will orderly and the affections reg- 
ular.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Temperance is one of the first of virtues; but a pampered 
appetite supplies new force, vigor, and obstinacy to unruly 
passions.—Dr. I. Watts. 


Every day’s experience tends more and more to confirm me 
in the opinion that the temperance cause lies at the foundation 
of all social and political reform.—Richard Cobden. 


If for ten years England could get rid of drink, she would 
at that time become such a paradise as men would hardly-rec- 
ognize.—John Bright. 


I am convinced that there is no cause more likely to elevate 
the people of this country, in every respect, whether as regards 
religion, political importance, or literary and moral culti- 
vation, than this great question of temperance.—Lord John 
Russeil. 


The solitary instances of longevity which are now and then 
met with in hard drinkers, no more disprove the deadly effects 
of ardent spirits than the solitary instances of recoveries from 
apparent death by drowning prove that there is no danger to 
life from a human body lying an hour under water.—Benjamin 


Rush, M.D. 
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The more I examine and travel over the length and preadth 
of England, the more I see the absolute and indispensable neces- 
sity of temperance organizations. I am satisfied that unless 
they existed we should be immersed in such an ocean of im- 
morality, violence, and sin as would make this country unin- 
habitable.—Lord Shaftesbury. 


Work on, pray on, be courageous and faithful; for the hour 
is nearer than ye dream of, or hope for, when a victorious day 
will gloriously burst upon us, and the boys will be saved— 
thank God! the boys will be saved.— Nellie H. Bradley. 


Temperance: that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy; that best guardian of youth and support of old age; the 
precept of reason as well as of religion; the universal med- 
icine of life that clears the head and cleanses the blood, and 
strengthens the nerves; in a word, that secures and perfects 
the digestion.— Sir William Temple, 1680. 


I have not seen a day for twenty years that I have not been 
ready for business. Now, at the age of sixty-one, after the 
fatigues of the day I rise from bed refreshed by sleep. I have 
not to take three or four horns of brandy to prepare for busi- 
ness.—Charles Jewett, M.D. 


Temperance puts coals on the fire, meal in the barrel, flour 
in the tub, money in the purse, credit in the country, content- 
ment in the house, clothes on the children, vigor in the body, 
intelligence in the brain, and spirit in the whole constitution.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 


In my time I have drank more than was good for me, but 
when I have business to do there is nothing like water and the 
dumb-bells— Tom Sayers. 


If I could destroy to-morrow the desire for strong drink in 
the people of England, what changes should we see. We 
should see our taxes reduced by millions sterling. We should 
see our jails and workhouses empty. We should see more 
lives saved in twelve months than are consumed in a century 
of bitter and savage war.—Joseph Chamberlain. 


The more work I have to do, the more I have resorted to the 
pump and the tea-pot.— — Richard Cobden. 


XVI. 


THE PLEDGE. 


The man who will not sign a temperance pledge, though he 
dces not need it himself, to help a weaker brother, is not as 
much of a man as he thinks himself to be. Christ said: ‘‘ Deny 
yourselves. Take up your cross and follow me.” There is no 
need to be drunk to be under the influence of wine. The man 
who takes only a little and will not give it up is as much con- 
trolled by it as if he was an habitual drunkard.—John Wan- 
amaker. 


Let no man tell me that he is safe enough, that he has no 
occasion to take the pledge, that he is above temptation. There 
is not one strong enough or firm enough to resist temptation; 
no one is so strong or firm that he may not fall. I have seen 
the stars of heaven fall and the cedars of Lebanon laid low. 
I have seen the proudest boasters humbled to the dust, steeped 
to. the very lips in poverty, and sunk in dishonored graves.— 
Father Mathew. 


The temperance pledge will be a jewel in your nature, and a 
talisman against temptaticn when social customs would lead 
you astray.—Gieo. W. Bain. 


Upon how lofty a platform then do those stand who are 
the pledged temperance men and women in any community! 
They are not weak and puerile; but, on the contrary, they are 
the true, the heroic, the strong in the noblest sense. They 
have come up in good company. They only are consistent 
in pledging themselves to total and perpetual abstinence; they 
act in keeping with the truest philosophy and the most estab- 
lished and universally practiced general principles—H. C. 
Fish, D,D. 
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The best savings bank for a young man’s money is a total 
abstinence pledge.—T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


Carry home a temperance pledge, with your name signed to 
it, and it may cause as much joy there as was felt in the ark 
when the dove returned with the olive branch.—Edward 
Carswell. 


The pledge has a work to do for God—a work in lifting up 
the thoughts and energies of men from their grovelling in the 
mire of drunkenness to a point where they can take hold of 
the truth as it is in Christ. It is only as the power of the Gos- 
pel of Christ works in the pledge that we make use of 1t.—Mrs. 
S. VM. I. Henry. 


The pledge which I ask of you and others to take does not 
enslave—it makes free—Father Mathew. 


And how a professed Christian can consistently say, “‘I 
don’t believe in pledging myself,” is not easily seen. He is 
already pledged. He no more binds himself in promising not 
to drink, than he has previously, of choice, bound himself in 
attaching himself to God and his people-—H. C. Fish, D.D. 


The old-fashioned temperance pledge: spread it on every plat- 
form, on every pulpit stairs, and on every communion table. 
There are thousands of persons who having made a promise 
will keep it till the day of judgment.—T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


We are all pledged to temperance by the vows of our baptism. 
No one is bound to total abstinence. It is the free choice of 
those who aspire to live by the counsel of a higher life. Happy 
are the homes where the father and mother are pledged to the 
higher life. Happy are the children who have never known 
the taste of intoxicating drink.— Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. 


Taking the pledge means a deal more than simply writing 


one’s own name; it often means righting one’s whole life. 
—T. H. Evans. 


XVII. 
THE CHURCH. 


Oh! that the Christian Church would marshal in column 
and line, and move immediately upon the enemy’s works.— 
Gen. C. B. Fisk. 


Christians cannot manufacture, sell, or use ardent spirits 
without sin and infamy.—Nathaniel Hewit, D.D. 


A Church silent on the question of temperance discredits it- 
self as much as a Church silent on the question of dishonesty. 
—dJoseph Cook. 


Every true and timely moral reform should be born and 
named, reared and supported by the Church of Jesus Christ.— 
TE Cugler DD, 


The Christian Church has it in its power in the United States 
to drive the traffic in ardent spirits from the land.—Lyman 
Beecher, D.D. 


On the one side are God and sobriety and the best interests 
of the world, and on the other side is the sworn enemy of all 
righteousness, and either rum must be defeated or the Church 
of God and civilization.—T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


Christian men, who were not total abstainers, must be taught 
that they are bound by every principle of honor and Christian 
integrity to remove temptation out of the way of others moy- 
ing in the higher circles, and then they might hope to succeed 
in their efforts to reform the lower classes.—Hon. William E. 
Dodge. 
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The Church of Great Britain loses, on an average, one mem~ 
ber excommunicated or slaughtered by intemperance ; and 
as there are thirty thousand churches, thirty thousand of 
God’s people are annually.the victims of the cup.—Newman 
Hall, D.D. 


I have little hope for the triumph of the temperance cause 
until a large proportion of the clergymen and of the professing 
Christians of this land rise up to the duties of the occasion 
and speak words that shall touch the hearts of the people, and 
live lives that shall blossom into fruit—Hon. Henry Wilson, 
Vice-President of the United States. 


Members of the Church of God most pure, bear it in mind 
that intemperance in our land, and the world over, stands in 
the way of the Gospel. It opposes the progress of the reign of 
Christ in every village and hamlet, in every city, and at every 
corner of the street. It stands in the way of revivals of re- 
ligion, and of the glories of the millennial morn. Every drunk- 
ard opposes the millennium; every dram-drinker stands in the 
way of it; every dram-seller stands in the way of it—Albert 
Barnes, D.D. 


For thirty-five years I. have been priest and bishop in Lon- 
don, and I now approach my eightieth year and have learned 
some lessons, and the first is this: The chief bar to the working 
of the Holy Spirit of God in the souls of men and women is 
intoxicating drink. I know of no antagonist to that good 
Spirit more direct, more subtle, more stealthy, more ubiquitous 
than intoxicating drink. Though I have known men and 
women destroyed for all manner of reasons, yet I know of no 
cause that affects man, woman, child, and home with such 


universality of steady power as intoxicating drink.—Cardinal 
Manning. 


The time is coming when those who use intoxicating liquors, 
ov traffic in them, will not be able to lift up their heads in a 
Christian Church which has any good claim to elevation and 
purity of character. They will be as really and truly stigma- 
tized on account of unchristian conduct as those who are guilty 


of vices that are now deemed palpably disgraceful.—Prof. 
Moses Stuart, D.D., 1830. 
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There was a time when the temperance movement was largely 
the struggle of a few poor victims of the traffic to free them- 
selves. That day has passed. The reform has become a part 
of the religious faith of this nation, and in spite of all the soph- 
istries and work of the drunkard-makers and their aiders and 
abettors, the day is not far distant when a State will no sooner 
license a man to carry on a business to debauch the loved ones 
of the women of this land, than it will license a man to steal 
the jewels from their jewel-cases.— John B. Finch. 


The Church of to-day, much more the Church of the future, 
must take to its heart the duty of combining and massing its 
forces against that gigantic atrocity of Christian civilization 
that mothers nine-tenths of the woes and sorrows that blight 
and curse our modern age—the traffic in intoxicants, which 
hides its deformity under forms of law. Are we reduced to 
the shame of admitting that a civilization that has grown up 
around. our altars is impotent to cure the evil? If ever the 
pulpit had the right, the duty to flame with unsparing rebuke, 
it is here.—Bishop R. S. Foster. 


The time is ripe for a new campaign in opposition to the evil 
that is cursing more homes and destroying more souls than 
any other one evil in our country. The cradle of the temper- 
ance reform was in the Church of Christ; and all of its most 
effective triumphs have been wrought through moral power— 
whether that power was exerted in diminishing the drinking cus- 
tom or in dealing blows for the suppression of the dram-shops. 
An appeal is now made to the churches to open a fresh warfare 
against the bottle wherever found—in the social circle, on the 
household board, or on the counter of the saloons.—T. L. 
Cuyler, D.D. 


Science and religion must unite for the salvation of the race, 


-. and this is a work that may well demand the efforts of the 


highest intellects, the adaptation of the wisest teachers,- the 
elaboration of the most profound thinkers, the ilumination of 
the most tasteful writers, and the magnetism of the most brill- 
iant orators.—Julia Colman. 


The Church must clear her skirts of moderate drinkers.— 
Joseph Cook. 
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It is a flat contradiction, it is a moral dishonor, for the 
Church with one hand to excommunicate rumsellers and 
with the other hand to legalize rumselling—Joseph Cook. 


The Church ought, with absolute unanimity, to declare that 
it is not right to touch the poison. Lift up the truth and some- 
time the whole people will see it.—J. Ellen Fosier. 


If we could only close all the public-houses the forces of true 
religion would be in the ascendant everywhere.—Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes. 


The struggle of the school, the library, and the church, all 
united against the beer-house and the gin-palace, is but one de- 
velopment of the war between heaven and hell.— Sir Charles 
Buxton. 


We do not believe that the Church should leave the field 
entirely alone to the saloon-keeper to champion our laws. We 
believe that as long as the saloon dares, with brazen effrontery, 
to demoralize our politics, that the Church, with uprightness, 
with a clear and serene countenance, should enter the political 
arena to purify it— Rev. Father J. M. Cleary. 


The liquor traffic exists in this country to-day only by the 
sufferance of the membership of the Christian churches. They 
are masters of the situation so far as the abolition of the traffie 
is concerned. When they say ‘‘Go,” and vote ‘‘Go,” it will 
go.—Hon. Neal Dow. 


Temperance is a part of the Christian religion. The Bible 
teaches that the body is the temple for the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, and that God will destroy him that defiles it; and 
surely there is no destruction more hopeless and mournful 
than that visited upon the soul and body of the drunkard.— 
Julia Colman. 


To strike at iniquity is a part of the business of the Church. 
It is the function of the Church to strike the sturdiest blows it 
is capable of at a municipal administration whose supreme mis- 
sion it is to protect, foster, and propagate alcoholism. If it is 
proper for us to go round chasing after the devil, it is proper 
for us to fight the devil—Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
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The Church should be a refuge and a shield from temptation; 
therefore alcoholic wine should be excluded from the com- 
munion, and the members carefully instructed as to the rea- 
sons for this requirement. It isa subject of grave reproach ‘to 
the Church to-day that the reformed man should meet his 
worst enemy in the holiest of the church ordinances, and that 
the children of the Church should get the first taste of alco- 
holie wine at the table of our Lord.— Julia Colman. 


Alcohol is that demon of the Gospel who, haying taken pos- 
session of a man’s heart, sends a message to hell for seven other 
demons, that they too may abide with him, and render his 
conquest the more secure and the more lasting.— Bishop John 
Ireland. 


The number of those who in the churches are to-day losing 
Christian character by the insidious influence of intoxicating 
drinks, ought to alarm the Christian public, and lead to new 
devotion to that Christian reform which God gave almost as a 
redemption to the churches, and which has ever proved the 
handmaid of religion in effort for individuals, in home evan- 
gelization, in revivals, and in preserving members of the 
churches from backsliding and apostasy.—Rev. H. H. Pratt. 


Intemperance is born of lustful appetite, which bringeth forth 
sin, and, when it is perfected, death. The power of Christ 
crucified is the only power which can effectually subdue this 
appetite. The cross of Jesus has no greater foe than the wine- 
cup and the bar-room. No two institutions are more diverse 
in their origin, spirit, and fruit than Christ’s churches and 
Satan’s saloons. The reigns of King Jesus and of King Alco- 
hol are always in inyerse ratio. Christians must oppose intem- 
perance to the end, because the work we build it destroys.— 
Albert G. Lawson, D.D. 


I have seen no less than ten clergymen, with whom I have 
sat down at the Lord’s table, disposed through drink. Out of 
100 children in our ragged schools, 99 are children of drunk- 
ards.—Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


I have no hesitation in saying that strong drink was anti- 
Christ; it was opposed to the principles of Christ; to His ex- 
ample, to His design, and to His reign Father Mathew. 


XVOL 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Nothing noble is born of the liquor traffic. —John G. Holland. 


Dram-shops may be compared to Pandora’s boxes.—John 
Adams in 1781. 


The liquor traffic is a storm-centre in finance as in politics.— 
A. G. Haygood, D.D. 


The very existence of the distillery is the perpetual produc- 
tion of sin in opposition to the Gospel——Geo. B. Cheever, D.D. 


You can no more run a gin-mill without using up boys, than 
you can run a saw-mill without using up logs.—Rev. C. H. 
Mead. 


The drink trade, which is growing every year, is our national 
sin, our national shame, and if not soon arrested will be our 
national ruin.—Cardinal Manning. 


No man can deny that the traffic in intoxicating drinks is 
an infinite mischief to the nation and brings misery to the 
people, and that the entire suppression of that traffic would be 
an infinite advantage to the nation and an incalculable bless- 
ing to the people.—Hon. Neal Dow. 


The liquor traffic stands in the very forefront of responsi- 
bility for the alarming amount of lunacy, of pauperism, of 
crime.— Archdeacon F’. W. Farrar. 


The struggle of the school, the library, and the church, all 
united against the beer-house, and gin-palace, is but one devel- 
opment of the war between heaven and hell.— Charles Buxton, 
M.P., at one time England’s greatest brewer. 
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Slavery was never more than a baby compared with this 
giant evil.—John G. Holland. 


I challenge any man who understands the nature of ardent 
spirits, and yet for the sake of gain continues to be engaged in 
' the traffic, to show that he is not involved in the guilt of mur- 
der.—Lyman Beecher, D.D. 


My indignation at the havoe made by the drink trade, and 
my sorrow over the miseries of our people, are deeper as I 
grow older.—Cardinal Manning. 


I believe the liquor traffic to be the direct or indirect cause 
of ninety-nine one-hundredths of the pauperism, crime, and in- 
sanity of the country.— Hon. Elijah A. Morse. 


People talk about regulating the liquor traffic; they might as 
well try to regulate toothache, when the true remedy is to ex- 
tract. The advocates of the license law would say: ‘‘Tie a 
stringent rag around the jaw, and leave the affected molar to 
throb and ‘stoon.’”—Canon Wilberforce. 


The saloon system is itself a league of law-breakers, whose 
example affords a most powerful stimulus to disorder of all 
kinds. It openly proclaims its purpose to disobey all laws 
which interfere with its supreme purpose to make money in its 
own way and at whatever sacrifice.— Hon. William Windom. 


To make or sell ardent spirits for common use is as wicked 
as to make or sell poisons for the same purpose. .... The 
blood of murdered souls and bodies will be required at their 
hands.—Judge Daggett. 


ot) 


There is no single channel through which such depths of 
misery flow over the human race as the liquor traffic. No 
ravages of disease, no devastation of nations, no kinds of vice 
or crime work so much woe as this.— Julius H. Seelye, D.D. 


This national crime is a thing that God will reckon with, 
and I wish it may not lie on the nation a day longer than you 
have an opportunity to find a remedy.—Oliver Cromwell. 
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All who sell them in the common way to any that will buy 
are poisoners-general. They murder His Majesty’s subjects by 
wholesale; neither does their eye pity or spare. They drive 
them to hell like sheep,.and what is their gain? Is it not the 

blood of these men ?—John Wesley. 

T assume’that the liquor traffic is a great sin against God and 
a great crime against society. It inflicts more mischief upon 
the nation, and more misery upon the people, than come from 
all other sources of evil combined. It is a great obstacle in the 
way of the progress of the Gospel; and while it continues, the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom is impossible.—Hon. Neal Dow. 


Among the evil institutions that threaten the integrity and 
safety of a State the liquor traffic stands pre-eminent.—John 
Bright. ; 


The greatest obstacle to the development and progress of 
the people of this country is the drink traflic.—Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. 


I have no harsh word to speak of any. The liquor traffic is 
the awful heritage of a less wise, less kind, and less enlightened 
past. For its existence in this gentler age we are all more or 
less responsible. Let us combine to put it away, ‘‘ with malice 
toward none, with charity for all."—Frances E. Willard. 


Oh that all lovers of our country and its homes would strike 
hands in a movement to lift this one great reform out of parti- 
sangpolitics, and by a union of forces advance us as a people 
to the conquest of the American saloon !—Clinton B. Fisk. 


When we consider the liquor crime from a moral stand- 
point; when we try its character and fruits by the light of 
philanthropy or of revelation, its condemnation is sure and 
final.—J. Ellen Foster. 


The gigantic crime of crimes.—Hon. Lot M. Morrill. 
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But what is the matter with our politics which makes it such 
a byword, such an excuse for hideous vice’s existence? Stir 
‘‘yolities” to the bottom and you will find it. It is that inter- 
est, that cruel and rapacious interest, which is eating up the 
heart and core of this manful nation. It is the interest which, 
accumulating at compound ratio, binds your municipalities in 
the chains of wastefulness and extravagance. It is the interest 
which makes widows and orphans untimely, old men before 
their time, your girls into vicious hags, and your boys into 
hardened criminals before your eyes. It is the liquor interest, 
the curse of America.—Rabbi fF’. de Sola Mendes. 


The liquor traffic is to-day the heaviest clog upon progress, 
and the deepest disgrace of the nineteenth century —New York 
Tribune. 


While the doors of the public-house stand open, those who 
have money will enter and buy drink.—The Lancet. 


The liquor traffic degrades and brutifies the people; con- 
demns hundreds of thousands of them to an inexpressible mis- 
ery, wretchedness, and biting poverty; to inevitable starvation 
of body, mind, and soul.—Hon. Neal Dow. 


Public-houses are the bane of the country.—-Rev. Rowland 
iil. 


It is the duty of government to make it easy for the people 
to do right, and difficult for the people to do wrong.—W. E. 
Gladstone. 


The dram-shop is the recruiting rendezvous of hell.— Wilbur 
Fiske, D.D. 


The lawless traffic is sapping the foundation of this republic. 
—Bishop John Ireland. 


What is morally wrong can never be politically right.— 
Burke. 


XIX. 
LIQUOR-SELLERS. 


The saloon exists as a moral abomination.— Herrick John- ~ 
son, D.D. 


More than anything else, the saloon fosters and sustains this 
drink habit—A. G. Haygood, D.D. 


The saloon-keeper is Alcohol’s soldier; he is America’s 
danger and disgrace.—Bishop John Ireland. 


Judas sold his Master for thirty pieces of silver, but the 
rumseller sells his victims for one—Hon. Thomas B. Strong. 


There is not a jewel glittering on the hand of a rumseller’s 
wife or children that did not cost jewels of manhood from the 
homes of this country.—Geo. W. Bain. 


I am deeply convinced that the evils of intemperance can 
never cease till the virtuous in society shall unite in pronounc- 
ing the man who attempts to accumulate wealth by dealing 


out poison and death to his neighbor, as infamous.—John R. 
Pierpont. 


There is just as much difference in the moral world between 
temperance and the liquor traffic as between a dove and a 
hawk in the animal king¢dom.—Edward Carswell. 


Intemperance cannot be cured by legislation or by sermons. 
The rumseller is the root of the evil, and until it is made a 
crime to sell intoxicating beverages, intemperance will con- 
tinue to exist— Wendell Phillips. 
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A highwayman from his lurking-place springs into your path 
and presenting a pistol to your head, demands ‘‘ Your money 
or your life.” But what is the language of the liquor-seller, as 
he passes over the counter his infernal poison ? ‘‘ Your money 
and your life."—John R. Pierpont. 


I am neither a crank nor a saint. I simply want the man 
who will sell liquor put in State’s prison for it, and the fellow 
who will drink it shut up in an insane asylum; but I wouldn’t 
for the world have you think Iamat all radical on this question. 
—Hon. W. T. Price, Member of Congress from Wisconsin. 


If we find a man in the whiskey business for twenty years 
who has not a skeleton in his closet, I would like to see him.— 
Dwight L. Moody. 


If these fountains of crime and misery—the liquor-saloons— 
could be shut up or put under the restraint of existing laws, 
we might hold a jubilee over the improved condition of our 
city’s poor, and might disband many of our charitable associa- 
tions.—Ireneus Prime, D.D. 


Artists in human slaughter.—Lord Chesterfield. 


There will be peace on earth when it shall be as hard to find 
a grog-shop as it was for the dove to find a resting-place.— 
Edward Carswell. 


When the paths of political preferment lead through the 
gin-mills, free government is a farce and its future likely to be 
an outrage.—Joseph Cook. 


I challenge any man who understands the nature of ardent 
spirit, and yet, for the sake of gain, continues to be engaged in 
the traffic, to show that he is not involved in the guilt of mur- 
der.—Lyman Beecher, D.D. 


XX, 
LICENSE. 


The liquor traffic can never be legalized without sin. License, 


high or low, is vicious in principle and powerless as a remedy. 
— Bishops of the M. E. Church. 


The sanction of the law given to evil is a tremendous evil 
in itself—Dawson Burns, D.D. 


If men will engage in this destructive traffic; if they will 
stoop to degrade their reason and reap the wages of iniquity, 
let them no longer have the law-book as a pillow, nor quiet 
conscience with the opiate of a court license.—Hon. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen. 


Under all forms of license the people have every facility to 
get drunk, and the young every temptation to drink. License 
is practically ‘“‘free rum.” Prohibition unenforced could be 
no worse. But it properly defines the business and keeps our 
hands clear of the price of blood.—J. M. Buckley, D.D. 


The cause of temperance has nothing to hope, but much to 
fear, from a license system.—Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 


Tf the business is wrong in itself, license cannot make it right. 
The license system legalizes wrong. It throws around it an air 
of respectability without really diminishing the evils that re- 
sult from the trade—Bishop S. M. Merrill. 


A license to do wrong conferred upon a few must somewhere 
infringe upon the rights of the many. The suffering and 
degradation flowing from the liquor traffic clearly prove this.— 
Prof. E. A. Parkes, M.D. 
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To license shops that beget murder and then to punish the 
murder that the State has begotten, is indefensible from a 
moral point of view.— Willard Parker, D.D. 


It is plain to me, as the sun in a clear summer sky, that the 
license laws of our country constitute one of the main pillars 
on which the stupendous fabric of intemperance now rests.— 
Heman Humphrey, D.D., President Amherst College. 

® 


The grand objection to the license system is now apparent. 
It legalizes wrong. It makes the State partner in the business. 
It perpetuates the traffic and protects it, and shares the proceeds. 
Such a system does not deserve the name of remedy. It is 
rather an agent of the wrong.-—Bishop S. M. Merrill. 


No practical enforcement of the license system will ever 
sensibly mitigate the evils of intemperance. But let the law 
inflexibly forbid the sale of alcoholic beverages, and every 
youth is thereby warned from the cradle that those beverages 
are harmful and dangerous, and that by drinking them he en- 
courages the violation of the law. It would command the re- 
spect of its antagonists.— Horace Greeley. 


The license laws prevent the further progress of the temper- 
ance reform. They give respectability and strength to the 
traffic in spirits. lt is a profound observation that the morality 
of no people can be maintained above the morality of their 
laws.—Judge Sprague in 1839. 


License does not do the only thing which should be done 
with the traffic—it does not kill it. It does not lessen the 
amount of liquor sold; it does not improve the personnel of 
the wretches engaged in the nefarious business, and if it does 
drop money with one hand into the public treasury, it takes it 
out with the other in increased charges and more shameless 
raids upon the attenuated purse of the individual victim.—P. 
V. Nasby (D. R. Locke). 


License laws have not only failed in the past, but it is certain 
that they cannot succeed in the future because of inherent 
weakness.—Hon. R. 0. Pitman. 
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The moral tone of the community is lowered by licensing 
the liquor traffic. There is no single channel through which 
such depths of misery flow over the human race as through 
this. No ravages of disease, no devastations of nature, no 
kinds of vice or crime work such woe as this—Prof. Julius H. 
Seelye, D.D. 


As well try to regulate a rattlesnake by holding it by the 
tail as to permit and then attempt to regulate saloons. The 
way to regulate a rattlesnake is to kill it, smash its head—its 
tail may live until sundown, but it cannot bite. The way to 
regulate the liquor business is to kill its head, the licensed 
grog-shop—the school of vice, crime, and political corruption. 
—John B. Finch. 


‘Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee, 
which frameth mischief by a law?” <A law framed to protect 
evil is a method of framing mischief by a law. A law which 
assumes that a thing is wrong, and yet tolerates it; which at- 
tempts only to check and regulate it, without utterly prohibiting 
it; which aims to derive a revenue from it for the purpose of 
government; which makes that which is morally wrong legal, 
is one of those things in human affairs with which the throne 
of God can have no fellowship.—Albert Barnes, D.D. 


To sanction by law the recruiting and equipping of such an 
enemy (the liquor traffic), and the sending out of him to deso- 
late the fairest portion of God’s heritage, is an outrage upon all 
principle, not only of patriotism, but of humanity, which bids 
defiance to parallel in the history of legislation. It is an out- 
rage too gross for sober consideration. It would seem to be 
hardly possible, in view of its fruits, that it should be tolerated 
we will not say in any Christian, but in any civilized State. 
Kven paganism, under the first rays of civilization, has almost 
instinctively denounced it. And were it not for the pesti- 
lential moral atmosphere which it produces, and the deteri- 
orating and stupefying effects which that atmosphere occa- 
sions, its continuance would seem to be hardly possible, or its 
removal need anything more than its own doing.—Justin Ed- 
wards, D.D. 
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If the traffic in ardent spirits is immoral, then of necessity 
are the laws which authorize the traffic immoral. And if the 
laws are immoral, then we must be immoral if we do not pro- 
_ test against them.—Gerrit Smith. 


It is mere mockery to ask us to put down drunkenness by 
moral and religious means when the Legislature facilitates 
the multiplication of the incitements to intemperance on every 
side—Cardinal Manning. 


It is a low state of civilization in which the policy of gov- 
ernment sets in motion causes that neutralize its progress and 
waste its forces.—Gr'eorge W. Bain. 


The argument against the license system is direct and con- 
clusive, leaving no room for doubt. There are no abstract or 
unsettled principles in the case on which the mind can linger 
in suspense.—Hon. Mark Dooilttile. 


The saloon is the organized expression of Satan’s kingdom 
on earth. Yet we license three hundred thousand men to 
make drunkards, put their gain in our coffers, their servants 
in power, their greed in government.—Mary T. Lathrap. 


Crimes are not likely to be diminished as long as the cause 
of nine-tenths of crime is not only ignored, but actually suf- 
fered to flourish under the protection of law.—Mrs. Julia - 
McNair Wright. 


Under license the State takes charge of the business, decides 
who shall sell, the price to be paid for the privilege, and pre- 
scribes the limitations under which the business shall be con- 
ducted. This makes the State a partner in proprietorship of 
the drink traffic and responsible for the evil it inflicts.—Rev. 
A. B. Leonard, D.D. 


Nothing is is so well calculated to give the traffic respect- 
ability and power to do harm as licensing it— Rev. Joseph C. 
Foster. 


XX. 
HIGH LICENSE. 


High license adds much revenue, but subtracts more taxes.— 
Albert G. Lawson, D.D. 


If Judas had received $1,000 instead of thirty pieces of silver, 
would that have justified his conduct ?—Canon Wilberforce. 


High license is only a buffer interposed between the liquor 
traffic and the popular indignation against it—Hon. Neal Dow. 


License, whether high or low, is wrong in principle. This 
objection to the principle is radical and fundamental. It goes 
to the root of the whole matter.— Herrick Johnson, D.D. 


The hardest blow the temperance reformation has had in this 
century has been in the fact that some reformers have halted 
under the delusion of this high-license movement.—T. De Witt 
Talmage, D.D. 


The difference between a high-licensed saloon and a low- 
licensed doggery is, one is the inlet to the rivulets of modera- 
tion, the other the outlet to the river of drunkenness. I would 
rather vote for the low doggery, through which the drunkard 
escapes into the grave from the demon on his track, than for 
the gilded gateway, which opens the road to destruction for 
young men.—Gr'eorge W. Bain. 


High license diminishes the number of saloons, but not the 
quantity of liquor drunk nor the amount of drunkenness. 
And then to license is, in a way, to approve, and a wise and 
good man cannot approve of the liquor traffic. Whatever re- 
strictions may be thrown around its management the Amer- 
ican saloon is, and must continue to be so long as it shall be 
tolerated, a nuisance. Its influence upon individual, domestic, 
and national life is wholly evil— Bishop Spaulding. 
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T give the challenge to all Worcester to give a single fact 
under the high-license law in our city, to show where crime or 
poverty have been abated one whit.—D. O. Mears, D.D. 


You can fool some of the people all of the time, and you can 
fool all of the people some of the time, but you can’t fool all 
of the people all of the time— Abraham Lincoln. 


High license is a compromise. It parleys with temptation 
and pleads for moderate indulgence. It exposes to ruin that 
which prohibition: protects from the hazard of a fatal exper- 
iment. It has been well satirized in the lines: 

A daring young lady of Niger 

Who went to ride on a Tiger, 

They returned from the ride 

With the lady inside, 

And a smile on the face of the Tiger. 

High license is the smiling tiger, which comes with lips 
moistened with gratified desire and the grin of a cunning suc- 
cess in devouring the innocent victim of its remorseless rapac- 
ity Julius EH. Crammer, D.D. 


I stamp on this high-license movement as the monopoly of 
abomination. It proposes to pave with honor, to pillar with 
splendor, and guard with monopolistic advantage a business 
which has made the ground hollow under England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and America with the catacombs of slaughtered 
drunkards.—T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


I am utterly unable to understand the value of this compro- 
mise which you call high license. I don’t understand how 
the taking of license money from a wrong can make it mor- 
ally or financially right. I feel that the candid moralist is 
forced to the conclusion that the liquor traffic is wrong; that 
to license or to tax is to authorize; that to authorize wrong can- 
not be right; hence that all license, high or low, is morally 
and politically wrong. Believing this, I, for one, cannot ac- 
cept high or low license under any conditions—Canon Wilber- 
force. 


Low license asks for your son; high license asks for your 
daughter also.— Herrick Johnson, D.D. 
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They saya prohibitory law cannot be executed, and there- 
fore we had better not have any such law on the statute-book. 
Will you tell me, my friends, which one of our laws is fully 
executed? We have a law against Sabbath-breaking. Millions 
of people break that law every Sunday. We have laws against 
blasphemy. Sometimes the air is lurid with imprecation. We 
have laws against theft, but you have highwaymen and burglars 
filling your jails and penitentiaries, and thousands of people 
outside of jail who ought to be inside. You have laws against 
murder, yet we have three men in our Raymond Street jail for 
murder; and there are scores of them in the United States, 
and Cincinnati has her full share. Now, why not throw over- 
board these laws, if they are not executed fully, and let us 
give for a high license to a few men all the privileges of swear- 
ing and stealing and murder?—T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


Those of us who have had extensive and extended experience 
in the enforcement of prohibitory and restrictive statutes be- 
lieve that there will be no material abatement of the evils of 
liquor-drinking while the open saloon remains, and that the 
giving to a few persons the monopoly of the business, as might 
result from enforced high license, would not decrease the act- 
ual amount of liquor consumed.— J. Ellen Foster. 


In no locality where it has been tried has it reduced drunk- 
enness; in no locality has it reduced crime; in no locality has 
it reduced pauperism ; in no locality has it reduced insanity; in 
no locality has it lessened the sorrow, the misery, and wretched- 
ness of the drunkard’s wife and children.—Hon. S. D. Hastings. 


The first consideration we put in the scales of the balance 
against high license is, that it does not deal with this evil; does 
not smite a single hideous phase of it; does not heal even one 
of its sore hurts. It neither diminishes drinking, nor lessens 
materially the saloons, nor changes one iota their vile charac- 
ter. The traffic is as prolific in crime and lust and orphanage 
and defiance of law and damage to property and waste of re- 
sources as ever.—Herrick Johnson, D.D. 


Many of the delusions urged in defense of high license have 
been exploded by the trial of the law.— John B. Finch. 


XXIT. : 


REVENUE. 


We have been selling our boys to pay the revenue.—W/rs. 
Letitia Youmans. 


Vices financially valuable are transformed into virtues emi- 
nently respectable.—J. H. Ecob, D.D. 


IT cannot consent as your Queen to take revenue from that 
which destroys the souls and bodies of my subjects.—Queen of 
Madagascar. 


For every dollar paid the school to cultivate the intellect of 
this country, nine dollars are paid the saloon to blight that in- 
tellect.—G'eo. W. Bain. 


The deriving of vast sums for the revenue from the bitter 
sufferings and grinding pauperism of the people, is a terrible 
offence.—Canon Wilberforce. 


That Christian nations should make saloons toll-gates for 
revenue and sanction crime-breeding to coin money for current 
expenses is unspeakably sad.—Albert G. Lawson, D.D. 


Luxury, my lords, is to be taxed, but vice prohibited. Let 
the difficulty in the law be what it will, would you lay a tax 
upon a breach of the Ten Commandments? Government 
should not, for revenue, mortgage the morals and health of the 
people.—Lord Chesterfield. 


If a loss of revenue should accrue to the United States from 
a diminished consumption of ardent spirits, she will be a gainer 
of a thousandfold in the health, wealth, and happiness of the 
people. —Justice Grier, U. S. Supreme Court. 
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It is true I cannot prevent the introduction of the glowing 
poison. Gain-seeking and corrupt men will, for profit and 
sensuality, defeat my wishes, but nothing will induce me to de- 
rive a revenue from the vice and misery of my people.—Hm- 
peror of China. 


To support government by propagating vice, is to support it 
by means which destroy the end for which it was originally 
established, and for which its continuance is to be desired. If 
the expenses of the government cannot be defrayed but by 
corrupting the morals of the people, I shall, without scruple, 
declare that money ought not to be raised, nor the designs of 
the government supported.—Samuel Johnson, D.D. 


For Government to offer encouragement to ale-houses, is to 
act the part of a felo de se. Nor ought the public ever to be 
lulled into an acquiescence by the flattering bait cf immediate 
gain, which ere long they would be obliged to pay back to 
paupers in relief with a heavy interest.—Sir Frederick Eden. 


There has been a great outcry about rent in Ireland, but it 
has been estimated that while the whole Irish rent roll was nine 
millions, the amount paid into the pockets of Irish publicans 
was twelve millions. I agree with the late Mr. Biggar, that no 
permanent improvement could be effected in Ireland while 
they allowed drink to ruin so many people.—Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. 


That the revenues of the State may be greatly increased by 
high license we do not attempt to deny. But the price would 
be the sacrifice of honor and virtue, ‘‘the price of blood,” the 
best blood of the State—the blood of our young men. The State 
cannot afford such a sacrifice. It would be infamous even should 
her revenue be increased tenfold thereby. Will any one say 
that the crime of Judas would have been any less infamous had 
he received three hundred instead of thirty pieces of silver ?— 
Joshua L. Batly. 


If the liquor traffic is wrong, then revenue derived from it is 
repugnant to every principle of justice.—Hon. John O’ Donnell. 
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To sell drink for a livelihood is bad enough, but for a whole 
community to share the responsibility and guilt of such a traffic 
seems a worse bargain than that of Eve and Judas.—Horace 

Greeley. 


If the revenue diminishes from increased habits of temper- 
ance, the amount of wealth such a change would bring to the 
nation would utterly throw into the shade the amount of reve- 
nue that is now derived from the spirit duty; and we should 
not only see with satisfaction a diminution of the revenue from 
such a cause, but we should find in various ways that the ex- 
chequer would not suffer from the losses which it might sustain 
in that direction.—Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the 


Hachequer. 


After a succession of unfavorable seasons in the greater por- 
tion of the United Kingdom, the produce of the land has, dur- 
ing the present year, been for the most part abundant and trade 
is moderately active. The growth of the revenue, however, is 
sensibly retarded by a cause which must by itself be contem- 
plated with satisfaction. I refer to the diminution in the re- 
ceipts of the exchequer from the duties on intoxicating liquors. 
—Queen of England's Speech, 1883. 


Gentlemen, you need not give yourselves any trouble about 
the revenue. The question of revenue must never stand in the 
way of needed reforms. Besides, with a sober population, not 
wasting their earnings, I shall know where to obtain the reve- 


nue.— W. H. Gladstone. 


The Government does not want the money raised by whiskey 
taxation for any of its legitimate purposes, and it has been 
proven a fallacy to claim that the taxation helps the sup- 
pression of the drink traffic. The whole thing is unsavory, 
unwise, and unprofitable, and had better be cleaned out in the 
interest of healthy civilization.—Hon. Henry B. Metcalf. 


It is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, because it 
is the price of blood.—Matt. xavit. 6. 


XXUL 
PROHIBITION. 


Of the right and duty of prohibition I have never doubted — 
John G. Whittier. 


We must destroy this evil or be destroyed by it.— Albert G. 
Lawson, D.D. 


We believe in cutting that liquor dog’s tail off right behind 
the ears.—Horace Greeley. 


What ought not to be used as a beverage ought not to be 
sold as such.—Dr. Channing. 


Vice is to be prohibited, let the difficulties in executing the 
law be what they may.—Lord Chesterfield. 


The putting of drinking-houses into the same category with 
houses of ill-fame and other public nuisances, is only a question 
of time.—Hon. Woodbury Davis. 


We have seen there is no hope of improving, in any shape 
or form, the liquor traffic. There is nothing now to be done 
but to wipe it out completely.—Bishop John Ireland. 


It is the business of the State to stand out clearly on the side 
of decency, sobriety, and Christian manhood. This it eannot 
do so long as its hand is deep in the saloon-keeper’s pocket.— 
J. H. Ecob, D.D. 


I would treat the sale of intoxicating drinks like any other 
crime—like gambling, like the sale of lottery-tickets or obscene 
books, like anything that works such woe: I would prohibit 
it.—J. H. Seelye, D.D. 
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Compromise with it! You had better compromise with the 
panther in his jungle; with the cyclone in its flight; with an 
Egyptian plague as it blotches an empire; with Apollyon, for 
whom this evil is recruiting officer, quartermaster, and com- 
mander-in-chief.—T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


My liberty ends when it begins to involve the possibility of 
ruin to my neighbor.—John Stuart Mill. 


To fight against intemperance is almost the work of this 
present day, for unless it is well done very little else can be 
lastingly done.—Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Let us suppress this systematic agency for the temptation 
and ruin of men. With absolute certainty, while it remains, 
this traffic will powerfully resist us at every point. Our moral 
means have no relevancy to this part of the work. The 
enemy is now intrenched in a fortress as impregnable as rock 
to all mere influence and argumentation. The whole artillery 
of moral suasion glances from it as a powerless impertinence, 
harmless as the pattering of hail on a rock. The strong arm 
of law alone can reach it. Our business now is with the traffic. 
We must stop this authorized trade in destructive drinks.— 
H. D. Kitchell, D.D. 


Men talk of vested interests—yes, vested interests in men’s 
ruinous temptations, vested interests in the destruction of flesh 
and blood and souls and bodies. They use the proud name of 
Liberty, and declare that she demands the liberty of every 
human being to destroy himself and to be a curse to his neigh- 
bor and to his land, deriding all legislation which aims at the 
restriction of evil weakness.—Archdeacon F’. W. Farrar. 


If you will cut off the supply of temptation, I will be bound 
by the help of God to convert drunkards; but until you have 
taken off this perpetual supply of intoxicating drink, we never 
ean cultivate the fields. You have submerged them, and if 
ever we reclaim one portion, you immediately begin to build 
upon it a gin-palace or some temptation to drink..... Let 
the Legislature do its part and we will answer for the rest.— 
Cardinal Manning. 
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Prohibition is the sole remedy for the liquor traffic. The 
people of the country are rapidly coming to recognize this fact. 
Tn all parties there are thousands of good men and true long- 
ing for the overthrow of the saloons, and waiting for the issue 
to be joined in a practicable way, when their votes will be cast 
against the stupendous wrong which has so long held sway 
under direct or implied legal sanction. In order to be success- 
ful the interdiction of the traffic must go into the constitutions 
of the several States.—Bishop S. M. Merrill, D.D. 


A government should so legislate as to make it easy to do 
right and difficult to do wrong.—Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


In England we put our big brewers into Parliament instead 
of into jail, as you do in Maine. There must be no compro- 
mise, no high license, but absolute and universal prohihition. 
—Canon Wilberforce. 


No party will ever do right if you give it your vote while it 
does wrong.—John B. Finch. 


The sale of alcohol for beverage purposes is inherently 
wrong, and should no more be licensed than stealing, adultery, 
or murder. To say that in the absence of prohibitory law it 
would be right to sell intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses, is as wide of the truth as to say that in the absence of 
the prohibitory law it would be right to commit murder.—A. 
B. Leonard, D.D. 


Napoleon said: ‘‘What France wants is mothers.” I say, 
what America wants is fathers, who will stahd by the mothers 
with ballot for State and National prohibition and example for 
total abstinence.—George W. Bain. 


My friends, this national issue is before the American people, 
and the golden calf is enthroned in the midst of an enslaved 
and dwarfed public opinion. What is to be done? Go in 
among the worshippers and bow the knee with them in the 
name of expediency or in the hope of a far-away good? God 
forbid! To the gate, rather, with the ery of ‘Separation ” 
from this iniquitous traftic—Mary A. Woodbridge. 
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I could wish to make the advocates of total abstinence re- 
alize that their duty is but half discharged by their personal 
abstinence from drink. I would have them vote as they feel, 
and act as they will have voted.—Horace G'reeley. 


In all the towns and countries I have seen, I never saw 
a city or a village yet whose miseries were not in proportion 
to the number of its public-houses. .... Ale-houses are ever 
an occasion of debauchery and excess, and either in a political 
or religious light it would be our highest interest to have them 
suppressed.— Oliver Goldsmith. 


I am thoroughly, heartily, and honestly of the conviction 
that the traffic in strong drink prevailing in our land, result- 
ing from custom supported by appetite and intrenched in 
party, cannot be overthrown until the Christian people of the 
Jand are taught the duty of using their political influence, as 
they have been taught to use their moral influence for its over- 
ELD OWoetert og ge For forty years we have been educating the peo- 
ple in the moral and religious aspects of this question, and to- 
day we can see that we have realized very great success. .... 
Our moral convictions upon this subject are clear; our convic- 
tions of civil duty concerning the drink must be made equally 
as clear.—James Black. 


We are going to protect our families; we are not going to 
lay them on the shrine of our country’s revenue any longer.— 
Mrs. Letitia Youmans. 


Which of your boys, the heaven of your heart and life, will 
you give in order that your city may be lighted with gas or 
brilliant with electric light? Which child can you spare to 
help your city grade and pave its streets? How long will you 
consent to tread on sidewalks that the blood of souls has 
enabled your city to lay for your convenience ?—Mary J. 
Aldrich. 


It is clear that the best state of society—in respect to sobri- 
ety, public order, thrift, and general comfort—has been real- 
ized under a prohibitory regimen.—Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 
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Such is the character of this traffic, so fully is it now known 
to be the fountain-head of all the evils of intemperance, that 
every just principle and every right emotion impel us to hold 
no terms with it but those of resolved and utmost opposition. 
We feel it a shameful and guilty thing that law should coun- 
tenance it; that it should not prohibit it as one of the highest 
crimes among men.—H. D. Kitchell, DD. 


The grog-shops must be shut. At any rate—whether of pub- 
lic inference or private self-denial, whether the law goes on the 
statute-books or the wine comes off the dinner-table—by some 
means the grog-shops must be shut. He is either criminally 
ignorant of the facts, or criminally indifferent to them, who 
can deny this.—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. — 


We are desperately in earnest—not to run a showy moral 
reform, but to destroy the dram-shop.— Mary T. Lathrap. 


From my point of view the most needed reform is the over- 
throw of our saloon system. By the saloon, I mean the bever- 
age liquor traffic.—Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. 


I have heard sermons on the responsibilities of mothers that 
made me tremble. While we accept our responsibilities, we 
say to fathers: You are not doing your duty to your children 
when you go to the polls and vote for men who legalize the 
liquor traffic. You cannot expect us to keep them pure when 
by your votes you open the doors of temptation to them.— 
Mary A. Livermore. 


Does any one think that intemperance can be banished from 
the land by moral suasive efforts only, while men are permit- 
ted to engage in the unholy traffic of liquor-selling, the fruitful 
and only source of all drunkenness? Never! To talk of per- 
suading such men as are everywhere to be found engaged in 
liquor-selling, to abandon the traffic, is worse than folly.— 
James B. Dunn, D.D. 


Abstinence must come before to prepare the way for prohi- 


bition, and abstinence must follow after to sustain it.— Wm. 
M. Taylor, D.D, 
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No vote can be lost or thrown away when it is cast against 
corrupt political parties, or to express desire for a reform in 
government. Always vote for a principle, though you have 
to vote alone, and you can cherish the sweet reflection that 
your vote is never lost.— John Quincy Adams. 


It is the duty of government, National and State, to inter- 
fere to suppress the manufacture and sale of that which has 
proved in all its history to be so utterly destructive of every- 
thing connected with the best institutions of our country.— 
Hon. Wm. HE. Dodge. a 


Nothing can be politically right that is morally wrong, and 
no necessity can ever sanctify a law that is contrary to equity. 
—Benjamin Rush, M.D. 


God is going to count the votes. Vote for prohibition and 
you will be voting for Him, for order, for religion, and for 
the highest civilization. He will see every ballot.—Hon. John 
Wanamaker. 


The principle of prohibition seems to me to be the only safe 
and certain remedy for the evils of intemperance. This opin- 
ion has been strengthened and confirmed by the hard labor of 
more than twenty years in the temperance cause.—Father 
Mathew. , 

It has been found by experience that nothing can restrain 
the people from buying these liquors but such laws as hinder 
them from being sold.— Bishop of Oxford in 1743. 


No man has a right to use his property in such a manner as 
shall injure the life or property of another, and the consent 
of the party imjured is no mitigation of the offense.—Black- 
stone. ; 


A great many people don’t like my methods of advocacy, 
“‘ because,” as they say, ‘‘I am not a Prohibitionist.”. lama 
Prohibitionist ; and further than that, I am an annihila- 
tionist.—John B. Gough. 
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Whether or not the world would be vastly benefited by a 
total and final banishment from it of all intoxicating drinks 
seems to me not now an open question. — Abraham Lincoln. 


The user of alcoholic beverages comes within the domain of 
moral influences—the pledge, the temperance society, the per- 
suasive plea, the convincing argument. The trafficker in these 
beverages, being oblivious to these influences or impervious to 
their operation, is outside this domain and within that of the 
law: thus the forces of civil law must be set in motion toward 
him and toward his business.—Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. 


May I not rightly sum up the duty of those who believe the 
liquor traffic to be a curse, as this: Wherever license prevails, 
wrest every inch of territory you can for prohibition; where 
prohibition prevails, never surrender an inch to license, except 
from dire necessity.—Hon. Robert C. Pitman. 


What we want is not a bichloride of gold to cure the drunk- 
ard, but some alembie of the Spirit to arrest the process of 
drunkard-making long before desperate men seek desperate 
remedies.—D. H. Wheeler, D.D. 


We must put the liquor traffic under social ban, refusing tc 
receive those concerned in it as our equals. We must educate 
our people to so understand the evil workings of the poison 
upon the human system that they may be intelligent in repu- 
diating its use. We must secure effective prohibition legisla- 
tion that its openly offered temptations may not capture the 
weak or thoughtless, and destroy the victims of habitual o1 
hereditary appetite.—Margaret E. Winslow. 


The rum-hole must be closed or the rum-hell will engul: 
Christendom.— Bishop R. S. Foster. 


Intemperance has steadily decreased in the State since the 


first enactment of the prohibitory law.—James G. Blaine, oj 
Maine. 


XXIV. 
SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 


There is no inherent right in a citizen to sell intoxicating 
liquors by retail; it is not a privilege of a citizen of a State or 
of a citizen of the United States. As it is a business attended 
with danger to the community, it may, as already said, be en- 
tirely prohibited or be permitted under such conditions as will 
limit to the utmost its evils.—California vs. Christensen. 


No legislature can bargain away the public health or the 
public morals. The people themselves cannot do it, much less 
their servants. Government is organized with a view to their 
preservation, and cannot divest itself of the power to provide 
for them.—Stone vs. Mississippi. 


For we cannot shut out of view the fact, within the knowl- 
edge of all, that the public health, the public morals, and the 
public safety may be endangered by the general use of intoxi- 
eating drinks; nor the fact, established by statistics accessible 
to every one, that the disorder, pauperism, and crime preva- 
lent in the country are, in some degree at least, traceable to 
this evil.—Mugler vs. Kansas. 


The injury, it is true, falls upon him in his health, which 
the habit undermines; in his morals, which it weakens; in his 
self-abasement, which it creates. But as it leads to neglect of 
business and waste of property and general demoralization, it 
affects those who are immediately connected with and depend- 
ent upon him. By the general concurrence of opinion of every 
civilized and Christian community there are few sources of 
crime and misery to society equal to the dram-shop.—Califor- 
nia vs. Christensen. 
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The statistics of every State show a greater amount of crime 
and misery attributable to the use of ardent spirits obtainable 
at these retail liquor-saloons than to any other source.—Cali- 
fornia vs. Christensen. 


The government may require each citizen to so conduct him- 
self and so use his own property as not unnecessarily to injure 
EwereyHayeley 5 o_ It (the Legislature) must determine primarily 
what measures are appropriate or needful for the protection of 
the public morals, the public health, or the public safety... . 
Such a right (to manufacture liquor) does not inhere in citizen- 
ship.— U. S. Supreme Court, 1887. 


Chief-Justice Taney said: ‘‘If any State deems the retail and 
internal traffic in ardent spirits injurious to its citizens, and 
calculated to produce idleness, vice, or debauchery, I see 
nothing in the Constitution of the United States to prevent it 
from regulating or restraining the traffic, or from prohibiting 
it altogether, if it thinks proper.”—[5 Howard, 577.] 

Hon. Justice McLean said: ‘‘ A lecense to sell is a matter of 
police and revenue, within the power of the State.”—{5 Ibid., 
589.] ‘‘If the foreign article be injurious to the health and 
morals of the community, a State may prohibit the sale of it.” 
—[Ibid., 595.] Again he says: ‘‘ No one can claim a license to 
retail spirits as a matter of right.”—[Tbid., 596.] 

Hon. Justice Carton said: ‘If the State has the power of 
restraint by license to any extent, she may go to the length of 
prohibiting sales altogether.”—[5 Ibid., 611.] 

Chief-Justice Taney said: ‘‘ No man can claim a license to 
sell intoxicating liquors as a matter of right.” 

Hon. Justice Grier said: ‘‘It is not necessary to array the 
appalling statistics of misery, pauperism, and crime which 
have their origin in the use and abuse of ardent spirits. The 
police power, which is exclusively in the State, is competent 
to the correction of these great evils, and all measures of re- 
straint or prohibition necessary to effect that purpose are with- 
in the scope of that authority, and if a loss of revenue should 
accrue to the United States from a diminished consumption of 
ardent spirits, she will be a gainer a thousand-fold in the 
health, wealth, and happiness of the people.”—[Ibid., 532.] 


XXV. 
WINE. 


O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let. us call thee devil.— Shakespeare. 


Wine will make a Christian reel just as soon as a reprobate 
or blasphemer if he drinks enough of it.—T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


The use of wine must inevitably be a stepping-stone to that 
of stronger drinks and to intemperance.—J. C. Holbrook, D.D. 


Wine takes away reason, engenders insanity, leads to thou- 
sands of crimes, and imposes such an enormous expense on 
nations.—Pliny. 


Light wines—nothing so treacherous. They inflame the brain 
like fire while melting on the palate like ice. All inhabitants 
of light-wine countries are quarrelsome.—Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. 


The people drink their cheap wines here (Switzerland) to 
drunkenness. Cheap wine is not the cure for intemperance. 
The people here are just as intemperate as they are in America. 
—J. G. Holland. 


The drinking habit runs through every phase of society. I 
have seen more people drunk here than I ever saw in Boston 
for the same length of time.—Hon. James M. Usher, Commis- 
stoner to the World’s Exposition in Paris in 1867. 


I hold to the utter abandonment of the use as a beverage of 
distilled and fermented liquors of every sort, especially of 
wines, whether having much or little alcohol in them.— 
Eliphalet Nott, D.D. 
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It (wine) produces most of the bad effects of ardent spirits, 
as inisused in our country, and is perhaps more insidious. — 
Horatio Greenough, the sculptor, of Florence. 


In my interview with the king of the French, he stated ex- 
pressly that the drunkenness of France was occasioned by 
wine.—Hon. EH. C. Delavan. 


Of all things known to mortals wine is the most powerful 
and effectual for exciting and inflaming the passions of man- 
kind, being common fuel to them all——Lord Bacon. 


The use of wine is quite superfluous to man. It is constantly 
followed by the expenditure of power. The drinker draws a 
bill on his health which must always be renewed.—Baron 
Liebig. 


You often hear the remark that ‘‘ there is no harm in a glass 
of wine per se.” Per se means by itself. Certainly there is no 
harm in a glass of wine by itself. Place a glass of wine on a 
shelf and let it remain there, and it is per se, and will harm no 
one. But if you take it from the shelf and turn it inside a 
man, then it is no longer per se.—G'eo. W. Bain. 


There is never the body of a man, how strong and stout 
soever, if it be troubled and inflamed, but will take more 
harm and offense by wine being poured into it— Plutarch. 


The sluices of the grog-shop are fed from the wine-glasses in 
the parlor, and there is a lineal descent from the gentleman 
who hiccoughs at his elegant dinner-table to the sot who ig 
a bed of the gutter—H. H. Chapin, D.D. 


Wine-drinking is the mother of all mischief, the root of 
crimes, the spring of vices, the whirlwind of the brain, the 
overthrow of the sense, the tempest of the tongue, the ruin of 
the body, the shame of life, the stain of honesty, and the plague 
and corruption of the soul.— St. Augustine. 


Woman only can make wine-drinking unfashionable, and 
heal the nation of its curse—J. G. Holland. 
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Wine is the source of the greatest evils among communities. 
It causes diseases, quarrels, seditions, idleness, aversion to labor, 
and family disorders... .. It is a species of poison that causes 
madness. It does not make a man die, but it degrades him 
into a brute. Men may preserve their health and vigor with- 
out wine; with wine they run the risk of ruining their health 
and losing their morals.— Fenelon. 


Where there is a wine-shop, there are the elements of disease 
and the frightful source of all that is at enmity with the inter- 
ests of the workmen.— Count De Montalembert. 


The wine-shops breed, in a physical atmosphere of malaria 
and a moral pestilence of envy and vengeance, the men of 
crime and revolution.—Charles Dickens. 


I came to Europe under the impression that there was more 
drunkenness among us than in any othér country—England, 
perhaps, excepted. A residence of six months in Paris changed 
my views entirely. —J. Fenimore Cooper. 


From extensive acquaintance with many lands, I unhesitat- 
ingly affirm that everywhere God has provided pure water for 
man, and that the wines drunk are often miserable and dirty. 
I have found water everywhere that I have travelled,—in 
China and India, Palestine and Egypt,—-and every where water 
has been my beverage.— Thomas Cook, the Tourist. 


Take especial care that thon delight not in wine, for there 
was not any man that come to honor or preferment that loved 
it. For it transformeth a man into a beast, decayeth health, 

. and maketh a man contemptible, soon old, and despised 
of all wise and worthy men; hated in thy servants, in thyself 
and companions, for it is a bewitching and infectious vice.— 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The vine bears three clusters: the first is of pleasure, the sec- 
ond of drunkenness, the third insult.— K/pictetus. 
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Don’t take your daily wine under any pretext of its doing 
you good. Take it frankly as a luxury—one that must be paid 
for, by some persons very lightly, by some at a high price, but 
always to be paid for. .And mostly some loss of health, or of 
mental power, or of calmness of temper, or of judgment, is the 
price.—Sir Henry Thomson. 


Wine gives no light, gay, ideal hilarity; but tumultuous, 
noisy, clamorous merriment.—Samuel Johnson, D.D. 


Wine has drowned more than the sea.—Publius Syrus. 


If it is a small sacrifice to discontinue the use of wine, do it 
for the sake of others; if it is a great sacrifice, do it for your 
own sake.—Rev. Samuel J. May. 


Thou shalt not drink wine or anything that will intoxicate. 
—Buddhist Commandment. 


Far from me be the gift of Bacchus—pernicious, inflaming 
wine, that weakens both body and mind.—Homer of Greece, 
900 B.C. 


That wine will intoxicate, does intoxicate; that there are 
confirmed drunkards in Paris and throughout France is noto- 
rious and undeniable—Horace Greeley. 


There is no question that the people would be better, health- 
ier, happier, and much more prosperous if there were not a 
vineyard in the canton.—J. G. Holland in Switzerland. 


Wine and wassail have taken more strong places than gun 
and steel.—Chesterfield. 


Wine disorders the mental faculties and unsettles the judg- 
ment.— De Quincey. 


The wine-shops are the colleges and chapels of the poor in 
France. It is in wine-shops the cabman is taught to think it 
heroic to shoot the middle-class man who disputes his fare.— 
Charles Dickens. 


Here more intoxication was obvious than in any other place 
it was ever my lot to live in.— Rev. C. S. Lucy, of San Fran- 
cisco, six months in a wine-growing section. 


XXVI. 
SCRIPTURE QUOTATIONS. 


Not given to wine.—1 Tim. ti. 3. 
Woe unto them that follow strong drink.—Isa. v. 11. 
Their wine is the poison of dragons.—Deut. xaaxit. 33. 


Strong drink shall be bitter to them that drink it.-—Jsa. 
LUO: 


Be not among wine-bibbers; among riotous eaters of flesh._— 
e see 
Prov. xaiit. 20. 


At the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an ad- 
der.—Prov. xxiii. 32. 


How long wilt thou be drunken? Put away thy wine from 
thee.—1 Samuel 1. 14. 


For they eat the bread of wickedness, and drink the wine of 
violence.—Prov. tv. 17. 


And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled 
with the Spirit Eph. v. 18. 


Neither shall any priest drink wine, when they enter into 
the inner court.—Hzek. aliv. 21. 


Lest they drink, and forget the law, and pervert the judg- 
ment of any of the afflicted—FProv. 7. 5. 


Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise.—Prov. xm. 1. 
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And the Lord spake unto Aaron, saying, Do not drink wine, 
thou nor thy sons with thee.—Lev. x. 8, 9. 


Woe unto them that’are mighty to drink wine, and men of 
strength to mingle strong drink.—Is. v. 22. 


They shall not drink wine with a song; strong drink shall 
be bitter to them that drink it. —Is. xxiv. 9. 


He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man: he that loveth 
wine and oil shall not be rich.—Prov. xi. 17. 


It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink 
wine; nor for princes strong drink.—Prov. wai. 4, 


Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim, 
whose glorious beauty is a fading flower.—Isa. xviii. 1. 


Now therefore beware, I pray thee, and drink not wine nor 
strong drink, and eat not any unclean thing —Jud. xiii. 4. © 


Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.—1 Cor. vi. 10. 


For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty : 
and drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags.—Prov. xwiii. 21. 


Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor strong drink, that 
puttest thy bottle to him, and makest him drunken also.—Hab. 
Givlo; . 


Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth 


his color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright.—Prov. 
xerid. 31. 4 


Awake, ye drunkards: weep and howl, all ye drinkers of 
wine, because of the new wine; for it is cut off from your 
mouth.—Joel 7. 5. 


Ye have not eaten bread, neither have ye drunk wine or 


strong drink: that ye might know that I am the Lord your 
God.— Deut. xaix. 6. 
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It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak.—Rom. xiv. 21. 


Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that they 
may follow strong drink; that continue until night, until wine 
inflame them.—Zs. v. 11. 


In Jeremiah xl. 10, 12, we read: But gather ye wine (yayin) 
and summer fruits and oils, and we read that they gathered 
wine and summer fruits very much. Chapter xlviii. 33: And 
I have caused wine (yayin) to fail from the wine-presses. 


Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with 
thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest 
ye die: it shall be a statute forever throughout your gener- 
ations.—Lev. x. 9. 


Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions ? 
who hath babbling? who hath wounds without cause? who 
hath redness of eyes? They that tarry long at the wine; they 
that go to seek mixed wine.—Prov. xaiit. 29, 30. 


But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile 
himself with the portion of the king’s meat, nor with the wine 
which he drank; therefore he requested of the prince of the 
eunuchs that he might not defile himself.—Dan. i. 8. 


But they said, We will drink no wine; for Jonadab the son 
of Rechab our father commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no 
wine, neither yé, nor your sons forever: that ye may live many 
days in the land where ye be strangers. Jer. xxv. 6, 7. 


But they also have erred through wine, and through strong 
drink are out of the way; the priest and the prophet have erred 
through strong drink, they are swallowed up of wine, they are 
out of the way through strong drink; ‘they err in vision, they 
stumble in judement.—TIs. aavitt. 7. 


XXVIL. 
TWO KINDS OF WINE. 


Red wine, but unfermented, was used at the Passover.— 
Very Rev. Barnett Clarke, A.M. 


‘“‘The fruit of the vine” may be legitimately fermented or 
unfermented.— William B. Sprague, D.D. 


It is preposterous to fight against alcohol in other places and 
welcome it on the Lord’s table.-—Hon. Gerrit Smith. 


‘Wine means primarily the juice, and often, as I believe, the 
unfermented juice of the grape—Archdeacon F’. W. Farrar. 


From this we find that wine anciently was the mere ex- 
pressed juice of the grape without fermentation. — Adam 
Clarke, D.D. 


As wine was a common beverage in that land of vineyards, 
in its unfermented state our Lord most likely drank it.—John 
J. Owen, D.D. 


The wine of Judea was the pure juice of the grape without 
any mixture of alcohol, and commonly weak and harmless.— 
Albert Barnes, D.D. 


You have the whole ground, and, in time, the whole Chris: 
tian world will be obliged to adopt your views. —Prof. Geo. 
Bush to H. C. Delavan. 


In the Syrian Church, the oldest in the world, it seems that 
fermented wine is not used for the communion. When the 
fresh juice of the grape cannot be obtained, raisins are soaked 
and the juice is pressed for the purpose.—Miss Maria A. West, 
Misstonary in Syria. 
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It is sufficient here to state, for the satisfaction of the reader 
not acquainted with the original languages of the Old and New 
Testaments, or the history of discussions on the subject, that 
there is a broad, unmistakable, and radical distinction recog- 
nized in the Hebrew text between fermented wines and drinks 
that intoxicate and the ‘‘new wine” and unfermented juice of 
the grape that does not, but is nutritious. The latter is not 
condemned, but called a blessing, as in Isaiah lxv. 8. The 
former is disallowed and denounced when a judgment of them 
‘is expressed. The Scriptures never confound them, or use the 
names designating them as synohymous.—G'eo. Duffield, D.D. 


My final conclusion is this, viz.: That whenever the Scrip- 
tures speak of wine as a comfort, a blessing, ora libation of 
God, and.rank it with such articles as corn and oil, they mean 
—they can mean—only such wine as contained no alcohol that 
could have a mischievous tendency; that wherein they de- 
nounce it, prohibit it, they can mean only alcoholic or intox- 
icating wine-—Prof. Moses Stuart, D.D. 


The Jews do not, in their feasts for sacred purposes, includ- 
ing the marriage feast, ever use any kind of fermented drinks. 
Tn their oblations and libations, both private and public, they 
employ the fruit of the vine—that is, fresh grapes—unfer- 
mented grape-juice and raisins as the symbol of benediction. 
Fermentation is to them always a symbol of corruption, as in 
nature and science it is in itself decay, rottenness.—Dr. S. MW. 
Isaacs. 


All who know of the wines then used will understand the 
unfermented juice of the grape. The present wines of Jeru- 
salem and Lebanon, as we tasted them, were commonly boiled 
and sweet, without intoxicating qualities, such as we here get 
in liquors called wines. Those were esteemed the best wines 
which were least strong.— Wm. M. Jacobus, D.D. 


Can the same thing, in the same state, be good and bad; a 
symbol of wrath and a symbol of mercy; a thing to be sought 
after and a thing to be avoided? Certainly not. And is the 
Bible, then, inconsistent with itself? No, certainly —Hlipha- 
Lt Nott, D.D., President of Union College. 
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As to this argument from scholarship, it is sufficient to say 
there are many and eminent authorities, inferior to none 
and superior to most in scholarship, who do unhesitatingly 
affirm the existence:and use of unfermented wine in Bible 
lands and times. They have as complete access to the evidence 
in the case, and are as competent judges of its validity and 
bearing, as either of the authors we have quoted, or as any of 
the authorities whom they have cited.—Leon C. Field, D.D. 


In all the passages where good wine is named, there is no 
lisp of warning, no intimations of danger, no hint of disappro- 
bation, but always of decided approval. 

How bold and strongly marked is the contrast. The one the 
cause of intoxication, of violence, and of woes; the other the 
occasion of comfort and peace. The one the cause of irreligion 
and of self-destruction; the other the devout offering of piety 
on the altar of God. The one the symbol of divine wrath; the 
other the symbol of spiritual blessings. The one the emblem 
of eternal damnation; the other the emblem of eternal salva- 
tion.— Wm. Patton, D.D. 


“*Moses Stuart’s Scripture View of the Wine Question” was 
the ablest contribution thirty years ago to the claim about un- 
fermented wine. It still holds its place unanswered and unas- 
sailable. By his side stands Dr. Nott, head of Union College, 
with the snows of ninety winters on his brow. Around them 
gather scores of scholars and divines on both sides of the At- 
lantic. We do not claim too much when we say that the 
weight of scholarly authority is on our side.—Hon. Wendell 
Phillips. 


Christ turned water into wine. What kind of wine? ‘‘ Good 
wine.” Yes, but intoxicating wine is bad wine, and unintoxi- 
cating wine is good wine, so that the wine at the marriage at 
Cana must surely have been unfermented and unintoxicating. — 
Norman Kerr, M.D., F.R.S. 


I think it is beyond dispute, among the scholars of the first 
rank, that at the Passover the wine used was non-intoxicating. 
and that our Lord instituted the Holy Supper with such wine 
—dJoseph Cook. 
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It appears manifest that this diversity of expression in Scrip- 
ture proves beyond all reasonable doubt a difference of char- 
acter between these wines. The conclusion seems irresistible 
that it is an innocent, unintoxicating wine which the Spirit of 
God in His Word commends; while it is a deleterious, inebri- 
ating wine which He condemns.— Wm. Ritchie, D.D. 


That the Bible speaks of two kinds of wine, there can be no 
doubt. It pronounces one of them a blessing and the other a 
curse. It teaches us to touch one of them, but not to touch the 
other. It employs one as the symbol of divine mercy, and the 
other asa symbol of divine wrath. It speaks of one as good and 
the other as bad. Now, it cannot be that the same beverage is 
meant by these opposite appellations.—Rev. Wm. M. Thayer. 


Yayim and otnos simply meant the liquid that comes from 
pressing the grape. There is no evidence of any further idea 
associated with it. It was not fermenting ile but grape- 
juice.—Tayler Lewis, DL. 


Fermented, intoxicating wine is not the ‘‘fruit of the vine.” 
Pure and unfermented and uncorrupted grape-juice, this is the — 
‘fruit of the vine.” .... Wine might be fermented or un- 
fermented. .... It was an open and impious transgression to 
introduce a fermented, intoxicating liquor at the Passover.— 
Rev. J. M. Van Buren. 


The evidence is conclusive to me that the element upon the 
Passover-table in the ‘‘upper room” was the unfermented 
juice of the grape, that which from the beginning of the 
world has had ‘‘a blessing in it."_—A. B. Rich, D.D. 


The juice of grapes exists in two totally different states—the 
one unfermented and the other fermented. The unfermented 
juice has been preserved for years by various processes de- 
scribed by ancient writers and practiced. at this day.—John El- 
lis, M.D. 


This is the wine we see on the nights of the Passover, be- 
cause it is free from fermentation, as we are strictly prohibited 
not only from eating leavened bread, but from drinking fer- 
mented liquors.—Judge M. M. Noah. Srna 
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The use of intoxicating wine at the Lord’s Supper has been 
the direct means, and may be again, of leading to intoxication 
and to the moral and spiritual death of human souls. Bee 
P. Carpenter, B.A., Ph.D. 


There is evidence that the Jews did not use fermented wine 
in their Passover and other festivals, but, on the contrary, as 
they adhered religiously to unleavened bread, they adhered 
also to unfermented wine.—A. A. Miner, D.D. 


There are two kinds of wine made from grape-juice: the one 
unfermented, containing the nourishment found in the grape; 
the other fermented, having its nourishment destroyed by fer- 
mentation.—_J. Mackenzie, M.D., Fellow of Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh. 


Two essentially different kinds of wine have always been 
known and used in the West and East, and their essential dif- 
ference consisted in this, that the one was fermented and in- 
toxicating, the other was unfermented and unintoxicating, and 
both kinds have always been known by the same name—that 
of wine.—Rev. S. D. Scammell. 


Modern Turks carry the unfermented wine always with 
them on long journeys.—Sir Edward Barry on Wines of the 
Ancients, 1775. 


The distinction in quality between the good and the bad 
wine is as clear as that between good and bad men, or good 
and bad wives, or good and bad spirits; for one is the constant 
subject of warning, designated poison literally, analogically, 
and figuratively, while the other is commended as refreshing 
and innocent, which no alcoholic wine is.—F’. R. Lees, M.D. 


The Passover cup, therefore, contained pure, unfermented 
juice of the grape, that which is in reality the fruit of the vine. 
—Rev. A. S. Wells. 


Your discriminations are just; they denote that there were 
two kinds of wine, and the Hebrew Scriptures JOSIE y this view. 
—Professor Seixas. 
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Sweet wine is that which has not yet fermented—Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia. 


Sweet wine is that which has not yet worked or fermented. 
—Rees’ Cyclopedia. 


The wine was sometimes preserved in its unfermented state 
and drunk as must.—Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary. 


I know what the Scripture means by ‘‘ wine.” It means 
sometimes quite literally the grape-cluster, the fruit of the 
vine. It means sometimes the unfermented juice, and some- 
times, and perhaps most frequently, the fermented juice of the 
grape.—Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.B.S. 


Whatever the learned doctors may say, I believe in the two- 
wine theory of the Scriptures. Wine is commended and wine 
is condemned. The same generic word is used in both cases. 
The evidence is very clear that in the wine used by Christ in 
the Lord’s Supper there was not a drop of alcohol.—A. C. 
Dixon, D.D. 


The theory that all ancient and Bible wines were alcoholic, 
and hence intoxicating, is a great stumbling-block in the way 
of teaching the principles of total abstinence to Christian con- 
verts from heathenism.—Rev. Charles Hartwell, 30 years Mis- 
stonary in China. 


The wine Christ made corresponded to the wine of nature, 
and was unfermented and unintoxicating—Abraham Coles, 
MD., LL.D. 


The wines of the Bible were unintoxicating and alcoholic - 
the former were approved and the latter denounced.—J. A. 
Swaney, D.D. . 


We who use port wine in the observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per may be right; they who use the unfermented juice of the 
grape cannot be wrong.—Archbishop of York. 


My belief is strong that our Saviour never made or drank in- 
toxicatinge wine.—Hon. EH. C. Delavan. 
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Many of the wines of the ancients were not alcoholic.— 
F. R. Lees, M.D. 


In the pure, unfermented state it is used at the Lord's’ table 
in thousands of congregations throughout Christendom. ... . 
Fermented wine being a poisonous fluid, is not a proper emblem 
of the healing, life-giving blood of our Redeemer.—Rev. John 
Pyper. 


The Church, by using the intoxicating cup, helps to keep up 
the drinking system of our country.—Philip P. Carpenter, 
B.A., Ph.D. 


The most esteemed and highly-valued wines of the ancients 
were totally different from what we now call wines, that they 
had nothing in common but the name, that they were unfer- 
mented and unintoxicating—as utterly incapable of producing 
intoxication as the milk which the infant draws from the 
mother’s breast.—The Venerable Archdeacon Jeffreys. 


If people desired to go back literally and absolutely to the 
days of the institution of the Sacrament, it would be a most 
difficult thing, if not impossible, to prove that the particular 
cup which their Master took in His hand in that solemn crisis 
of His life when He instituted the Holy Eucharist was fer- 
mented at all. There was abundant testimony to prove it was 
not.— Canon Wilberforce in London Spectator. 


I have myself imported unfermented grape-juice from the 
East for the use of my family.—Norman Kerr, M.D., F.R.S. 


Within the pale of the Oriental Churches, where ‘Christi- 
anity was earliest established, and has, in many respects, been 
preserved in greatest purity, we find proofs of the long-estab- 
lished use of unfermented wine at the Lord’s Supper.—Rev, 
Leon C. Field, D.D. 


In the Holy Land they do not commonly use fermented 


wines. The best wines are preserved sweet and unfermented. 
—Dr. S. M. Isaacs. 
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The writer has satisfied himself, by careful research, that in 
our Saviour’s time the Jews, at least the high ritualists among 
them, extended the prohibition of leaven to the principle of 
_ fermentation in every form; and that it was customary at the 
. Passover festival for the master of the household to press the 

contents of ‘“‘the cup” from clusters of grapes preserved for 
this special purpose.—A. P. Peabody, D.D. 


Tt (grape-juice) ordinarily has not a particle of intoxicating 
quality, being freely used by both Mohammedan and Chris- 
tian.—Rev. Henry Horner, Missionary in Constantinople. 


It is quite clear that in ancient times the word wine was used 
in reference to the unfermented juice of the grape.—A. B. 
Grindrod, M.D., author of Bacchus. 


In wine-producing countries unfermented wine can be made 
any day in the year. I travelled with a few bottles of it in my 
carriage over 2,000 miles, and upon opening one of the bottles 
in Paris, I found it the same as when first put up.—Hon. E. C. 
Delavan. 


All fermented liquors, of which grain is the basis, are leaven, 
and therefore strictly prohibited on the Passover.—Rabbi Isaac 
Lesser. 


‘When on the south coast of Italy, last Christmas, I inquired 
particularly about the wines in common use, and found that 
those esteemed the best were sweet and unintoxicating. The 
boiled juice of the grape is in common use in Sicily. The 
Calabrians keep their intoxicating and unintoxicating wines 
in separate apartments. The bottles were generally marked. 
From inquiries, I found that unfermented wines were es- 
teemed the most.—Captain Treat, in 1845. 


That unfermented beverages existed, and were a common 
drink among the ancients._- Wm. Patton, D.D. 


Facts show that the ancients not only preserved their wine 
unfermented, but regarded it as of a higher flavor and finer 
quality than fermented wine.—Prof. Moses Stuart. 
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The wines of Greece and Rome, like those of Palestine, were 
of both kinds, fermented and unfermented; and, according to 
Pliny, were of almost endless variety.—Geo. Duffield, D.D. 


Twelve texts denounce wine as poisonous and venomous, 
nine expressly prohibit it in certain cases, and five totally pro- 
hibit it without any reference to circumstances at all— Will- 
_ tam Ritchie, D.D. 


That unintoxicating wine existed from remote antiquity, 
and was held in high estimation by the wise and good, there 
can be no reasonable doubt.—Eliphalet Nott, D.D. 


If the American churches adopt the principle that it is right 
to serve our native wines at the communion-table, they place 
themselves on the side of a traffic which it is easy to see is des- 
tined to become one of the greatest obstacles to the triumph of 
temperance.—A. B, Rich, D.D. 


We find that wine anciently was the mere expressed juice of 
the grape, without fermentation —Clarke’s Commentary. 


The Greeks called it amethyston—a wine which would not 
intoxicate.—Columella. 


It is a terrible fact that men have relapsed into drunkenness 
from taking intoxicating wine on sacramental occasions.— 
Anson Smyth, D.D. 


At the time of Christ the Israelites used both fermented and 
unfermented wines.—Awel Gustafson. 


The pen of inspiration only commends as good the pure and 
unintoxicating blood of the grape.—Chancellor R. H. Wal- 
worth. 


The unfermented wine is lifted by the Saviour into a symbol 
of His atoning work, and made a sacrament for His people 
forever. While fermented wine is left under the curse of God 
as a mocker and deceiver, full of all stings and fangs, giving 
only sorrow in this life and despair in nee life to come.—C. H. 
Fowler, D. Dz 
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The Moslems of Palestine make no fermented wine. They 
boil the juice down to preserve it, and they claim to have _re- 
ceived this eustom from the aucients—Dr. Thompson, 45 years 
a Wassionarg in the Holy Land. 


The unfermented juice of the grape and sap of the palm- 
tree aré common and delightful beverages in India, Persia, 
Palestine, and other adjacent districts—Captain C. Stuart, of 
the Madras Army. 


All the Jews with whom I have ever been acquainted, use 
unintoxicating wine at the Passover,—a wine made in this 
country expressly for the occasion, and generally by them- 
selves.— Mr. A. C. Isaacs. 


Not long ago, a reformed drunkard, and apparently a con- 
verted man, approached the Lord’s table of a church which I 
could name; he ate the bread and drank the wine, but mark 
the result—the taste of the drunkard for alcohol is like that of 
the bloodhound for blood, a single sip makes him thirst for 
more; 80 here, the wine tasted at the sacred communion re- 
vived the old passion, and he who seemed a saint, was cor- 
rupted by the sacramental wine, went home, got drunk, and 
died a drunkard.—Rev. B. Parsons. 


You make plain the fact that there are two kinds of wine 
spoken of in the Bible—fermented and unfermented.—Jacob 
Ide, D.D. 


Alcoholic wine at the sacrament is unscriptural, contrary to 
the usage of the early Church, totally unsuited to that service, 
and should be at once and forever discarded.—N. E., Cobleigh, 
D.D. 


There is good and conclusive evidence that there were two 
kinds of wine—fermented and unfermented. This truth is 
well maintained in the writings of the advocates of temper- 
ance.—fev. J. G. D. Stearns. 


The Hebrew terms translated wine, refer occasionally to an 
unfermented liquor.—Prof. H. B. Hacket. 
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The distinction between good and bad wine, between the 
natural and the fermented ‘‘ blood of the grape,” is a clear dis- 
tinction in which the ancient Jewish and Christian abstainers 
acted as well as the later Mohammedans.—f’. R. Lees, M.D. 


They allude to totally different kinds of wine—the one not 
intoxicating and harmless, and the other intoxicating and 
pregnant with the seeds of sin and sorrow.—J. B. Dunn, D.D. 


To me it seems that the purity and consistency of the Sav- 
iour’s example in the matter of abstinence from fermented 
wine is perfect.—Felix R. Brunot. 


Fermented wine is indeed a mocker. It promises us 
strength, and mocks us with weakness; it promises us sub- 
stance, and mocks us with shadow; it promises us heat, and 
mocks us with cold; it promises us life, and mocks us with 
premature death; it promises us intelligence and wit, and coy- 
ers us with visions of happiness, and plunges us into the depths 
of despair—Norman Kerr, M.D. 


Altogether there are about a hundred and thirty warnings and 
admonitions in Scripture against intoxicating drinks, while 
there are not over twenty instances of distinct approval of 
wine, under all its names, in the whole Bible. And these pas- 
sages, as far as the evidence is explicit, show the wine com- 
mended to be of an unintoxicating quality. All the other 
cases in which the word wine occurs are doubtful or neutral in 
this question, since they contain no proof either on the one 
side or on the other.— Wm. Reid, DD. 


I have no doubt whatever that the cup our Lord blessed 
when He instituted the Holy Supper was a cup of unfermented 
wine.—Dr. Close, Dean of Carlisle. 


There are two kinds of wine used, and these were used by 
the ancients as well as by the moderns: the one is unferment- 
ed and perfectly harmless, while the other is fermented, pro- 
ducing intoxication and its consequent pernicious effects.— 
Rev. D. M. McClellan. 
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There are some texts in the Bible in which wine is spoken of 
as permitted or even as a blessing, and in very many others it 
is condemned as an evil and a curse.—Felix R. Brunot. 


So far as the Scriptures go they are in favor of a non-alco- 
holic wine..... I can no longer refrain from joining with 
those who demand the removal of intoxicating wine from the 
table of the Lord.— Wm. Reid, D.D. 


The intoxicating cup on the Lord’s table is dangerous to re- 
formed inebriates and puts in their way a powerful temptation. 
—Rev. Joseph Corkery, LL.D., Londonderry. 


I cannot think that alcohol is the essential point in the mem- 
ory of our Lord’s death. We have not asa spiritual fact found 
it so in our Church..... I do feel that for the strong to re- 
spect the scruples of the weak brother to whom intoxicating 
wine would be a snare is of the very essence of Christian com- 
munion.—C. H. Spurgeon, D.D. 


There is a wine of some sort spoken of very frequently in 
the Bible with express disapprobation. And there is also a 
wine spoken of very frequently, with express approbation. 
That wines of such different qualities, and presented in such 
frightful contrast, were one and the same article, in one and 
the same state, would seem, even though history had been 
silent, quite incredible—Hliphalet Nott, D.D. 


One look at the bloated body of a drunkard is enough to 
convince me that Christ at Cana of Galilee never made that 
kind of wine which so blights the body and destroys a soul.— 
Geo. W. Bain. 


When we compare the two assertions, ‘‘ Wine is a mocker,” 
and ‘‘ Wine maketh glad the heart of man,” it is scarcely pos- 
sible to believe that the word ‘‘ wine” means the same iden- 
tical thing in both sentences. The juice of the grape is whole- 
some and nutritive. It is a cordial and a tonic, but after fer- 
mentation it loses its nutritious qualities and is indeed a 
‘‘mocker.”—Canon Hopkins. 
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The wine that did not intoxicate and was not used to 
intoxicate, or sought to intoxicate, was good—a blessing was 
in it. The wine that did intoxicate, and was sought for that 
purpose, was bad; it was pronounced a woe and a curse.— 
Prof. Tayler Lewis. 


Thus there were two essentially different kinds of wine 
known to and used by the ancients. I desire to carry the ar- 
gument no further. I am satisfied with having proved that 
both fermented and unfermented wines have always existed.— 
Norman Kerr, M.D. 


Unfermented wine is always mentioned with favor in the 


Scriptures; intoxicating wines are never spoken of approvingly 
in the Bible—Richard Eddy, D.D. 


It is beyond dispute among scholars of the first rank that at 
the Passover the wine used was non-intoxicating, and that our 
Lord instituted the Holy Supper with such wine.—Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 


Sweet wine—that it will not intoxicate—Aristotle. 


A wine which would not intoxicate, without spirit, and which 
of itself would not intoxicate.—Pliny. 


I believe it is blasphemous to charge the Lord Jesus Christ 
with making, recommending to others, and Himself drinking 
intoxicating wines or liquors.—A. S. Cowles, D.D. 


It is pretty late in the nineteenth century to try to prove by 
all the old Hebrew and Greek lexicons that there is no differ- 
ence between the ‘‘cup of the Lord and the cup of the devil.” 
—Rev. J. C. Long. 


IT am amazed that any true preacher of the Gospel can in the 
slightest way encourage the use of fermented liquor at the 
Lord’s Supper in these days.—Rev. James S. Ainslie. 


I deprecate the use of that at the communion-table which is 
the symbol and suggestion of ‘‘ woe,” “sorrow,” and “‘ redness 
of eyes” to symbolize the precious live-giving blood of the 
Redeemer of the world.—Rev. Thos. A. Sanson. 
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XXVIII. 
POETICAL SELECTIONS. 


Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility ; 

Therefore, my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty but kindly. —Shakespeare. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 


“~ As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 


Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
—Pope. 


With caution taste the sweet Circean cup; 

He that sips often, at last drinks it up. 

Habits are soon assum’d; but when we strive 

To strip them off, ’tis being flay’d alive. 

Call’d to the temple of impure delight, 

He that abstains, and he alone, does right, 
—Cowper. 


For he that holds more wine than others can, 
I rather count a hogshead than a man. 
—Thomas Randolph (1640). 


Drink has overwhelmed and drowned 
Far greater numbers on dry ground, 
Of wretched mankind, one by one, 
Than e’er the flood before had done. 
— Butler (1675). 
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The youth who hopes the Olympic prize to gain, 

All arts must try, and every toil sustain; 

The extremes of heat and cold he often proves, 

And shuns the weakening joys of wine. © —Horace. 


The holy writ take I to my witness, 
That luxury is in wine and drunkenness, 
A lecherous thing is wine, and drunkenness 
Is full of striving and of wretchedness. 
O drunken man, disfigured is thy face, - 
Sour is thy breath, foul art thou to embrace. 
—Chaucer. 
Is it a custom ? 
Aye, marry is ’t: 
But to my mind, though I am native here 
And, to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honored in the breach than the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel, east and west 
Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations; 
They class us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition: and, indeed, it takes 
From our achievements, though performed at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 
—Shakespeare. 


Pass where you may, through city or through town, 
Village or hamlet of this merry land, 
Though lean and beggared, every twentieth pace, 
Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of stale debauch forth-issuing from the styes 
That law has licensed, as makes Temperance reel. 
— Cowper. 
Liberty and moderation ; 
‘Watchwords of the olden time, 
When the bards of every nation 
Sang the praise of sparkling wine; 
Liberty, the mocking cry, 
Liberty to drink and die. 
—Mary Dwinell Chellis. 
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Touch the goblet no more; 

It will make thy heart sore 

To its very core. 

Its perfume is the breath 

Of the Angel of Death; 

And the light that within it lies 

Is the flash of his evil eyes. 

Yor sorrow, sickness, and care 

Are all there. —Henry W. Longfellow. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim Unknown - 
Sitteth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil's sure to build a chapel there; 
And ’twill be found on exact computation, 
The Devil has the largest congregation. 
—Daniel Defoe. 


A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God; 
And from its force, nor doors, nor locks, 
Can shield you; ’tis the ballot-box. 
—John Pierpont. 


He who drinks when he’s hot 
To keep himself cool, 
Adds the vice of the sot 
To the deed of a fool. 
He who drinks when he’s cool 
To keep himself hot, 
Adds the deed of a fool 
To the vice of asot. —G. W. Bungay. 
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Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a 
devil. — Shakespeare. 


Thou sparkling bowl! thou sparkling bowl ! 
Though lips of bards thy brim may press, 
And eyes of beauty o’er thee roll, 
And song and dance thy power confess, 
I will not touch thee; for there clings 


A scorpion to thy side, that stings. 
—John Pierpont. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 
right,— 

And the choice goes by forever, ’twixt that darkness and that 
light. —James Russell Lowell. 


John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 

A carrier who carried his can to his mouth well; 

He carried so much, and he carried so fast, 

He could carry no more—so was carried at last; 

For, the liquor he drank, being too much for one, 

He could not carry off—so he’s now carri-on. 
—Byron. 


O madness, to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks our chief support of health, 
When God, with these forbidden, made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, strong above compare, 
Whose only drink was from the liquid brook. 

* —Milton. 


‘Rar hence be Bacchus’ gifts,” Hector rejoined. 
‘‘Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 
Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noble mind. 
Let chiefs abstain—and spare the sacred juice 
To sprinkle to the gods—’tis fitter use.” 
: —Homer. 
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They may cheat their own souls with their songs and their lies, 
But the boys of the Pledge, they have ears and have eyes; 
By the wine-cup untempted, their song shall still be, 
‘‘The fountain shall furnish the drink of the free.” 
—W. H. Burleigh. 


The excise is fattened with a rich result 
Of all this riot. The ten thousand casks, 
Forever dribbling out their base contents, 
Touched by the Midas fingers of the State, 
Bleed gold, for Parliament to vote away. 
Drink and be mad, then, ’tis your country bids; 
Gloriously drunk—obey the important call ! 
Her cause demands the assistance of your throats; 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more. 
—Cowper. 
In our world, death deputes 
Intemperance to do the work of age; 
And hanging up the quiver nature gave him, 
As slow of execution, for dispatch, 
Sends forth his licensed butchers; bids them slay 
Their sheep (the silly sheep they fleeced before), 
And toss him twice ten thousand at a meal. 
.... Oh, what a heap of slain 
Cry out for vengeance on us ! --Young. 


We say that times are grievous hard, 
And hard they are ’tis true; 
But, drinkers, to your wives and babes 
tS They’re harder made for you. 


The drunkard’s tax is self-imposed, 
Like every other sin; 
The taxes altogether cost 
Not half so much as gin. —Hannah More. 


Moral suasion for the man who drinks; 
Mental suasion for the man who thinks; 
Legal suasion for the drunkard-maker; 
Prison suasion for the statute-breaker. 
- —Geo. W. Bungay. 
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Ha'dash to the earth the poison bow], 
And seek it not again— 
Tt hath a madmess for the soul— 
A seorching for the brain. 
The curses and the plagues of hell 
Are flashing on its bkim— 
Wee to the victim of its spell: } 
There is no hope for hin. . 
—John G. Whittier. 


They are slaves who will not choase, 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in Slence shrink ; 
From the truth they needs must think. 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. s 
—Longfelow. - 
Cruel is all he does. “Tis quenchless thirst 
Of ruinous ebriety that prompts 
His every action, and imbrates the man. 
Oh for a law to noose the villain’s neck 
Who starves his own: whe perseeutes the hleod 
He gave them in his children’s veins, and hates 
And wrongs the woman he has sworn to love. 
—Cowper. 
Of all the evils which have ever cursed 
Our native land, intemperance is the worst, 
The most widespread, the hardest to endure, 
The deepest rooted, and the worst to eure. : 
—Charles Jewett, M.D. _ 
For right is right, since God is God; ; 
And right the day will win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty; 
To falter would be sin. —Fredk W. Fader. 


Once the demon enters, 
Stands within the door, 
Peace and hope and gladness 
Dwell there nevermore.* 
<a ae 
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Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse, 
Clear minds, clean bodies, need no soma juice. 
—Kdwin Arnold, from the Light of Axia. 


"The beautiful and innocent of all earth’s living things, 
- Drink nothing but the crystal wave that gushes from her 


springs. —Phoebe Cary. 


Thou livest in bliss 
That earthly passion never stains; where from 
The purest spring the sacred nectar, sweet 
Is thy continual drink. -- or. 


_ What are our liquor-sellers 7— 
The drones of the community; they feed 
On the mechanic’s labor; the starved hind 
For them compels the stubborn glebe to yield 
" Its unshared harvest; and yon squalid form 
Drags out in labor a protracted death 
To glut their grandeur. —Shalley. 


The harms and mischiefs which th’ abuse 
Of wine doth every day produce, 
Make good the doctrine of the Turks, 
That in each grape 2 devil lurks. 
—Thomas Weaver (1649). 


I'd soonez black my visage over, 
_ And put the shine on boots and shoes, 
Than stand within a igquor-store 
And rinse the giasses drunkards use. 
—Chorles Jewett. 


She is launched on the wave—the good ship Prohibition, 
The wave of Humanity—boundless and free; 
Around her staunch gunwale, in fierce ebullition, 

The mad waters foam, as she heads out to sea; 


| White floats her canvas, with brisk breezes fanning her, 
| Straight steers her rudder, with strong sinews manning her, 


_ Safe shall her voyage be—cool courage planning her; 
- “ God and our country,” her watchword shall be. 
—Lide Meriwether. 
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What ! wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice ? 
—Shakespeare. 


The drunkard forfeits man; and doth divest 
All worldly right, save what he hath by beast. 
—George Herbert. 


When fumes of wine do once the brain possess, 
Then follows straight an indisposedness 
Throughout; the legs so fettered in that case, 
They cannot with their reeling trunk keep pace; 
The tongue trips, mind droops, eyes stand full of water; 
Noise, hiccough, brawls, and quarrels follow after. 
—Lucretius. 


God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day; 
The evil cannot brook delay. 
The good can well afford to wait. 
—John G. Whittier. 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions, and a will; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their loud professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife—lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps. 
—dJohn G. Holland. 


Temperance, exercise, and repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 
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In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given— 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 
—John G. Whittier. 


What melancholy sloth, severe disease, 

Memory confused, and interrupted thought, 
Death’s harbinger, lie latent in the draught; 

And in the flowers that wreathe the sparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents roll. 


—Prior. 
Boundless intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 
‘The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. — Shakespeare. 


Give me to drain the cocoa’s milky bow], 

And from the palm to draw its freshening wine, 
More bounteous far than all the frantic juice 

That Bacchus pours. —Thompson’s Seasons. 


Grief banished by wine will come again, 
And come with a deeper shade, 
Leaving perchance on the soul a stain 
That sorrow hath never made. 
Then fill not the tempting glass for me, 
If mournful, I will not be mad; 
Better sad because we sinful be, 
Than sinful because we are sad. 
—Sir W. A. Becket. 


Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense,” 

Lie in three words—health, peace, and competence, 
But health consists with temperance alone; 

And peace, O virtue! peace is all thine own.—Pope. 
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There is an evil in the land, 

Rank with age and foul with crime. 
Strong with many a legal band, 

Money, fashion, use, and time; 
Tis the question of the hour, 
How shall we the wrong o’erpower ? 
Vote it out. Vote it out. 
This will put the thing to rout. 

—Dwight Williams. 


Don’t drink, boys, don’t. 
There is nothing of happiness, pleasure, or cheer, 
In brandy, in whiskey, in rum, ale, or beer. 
If they cheer you when drunk, you are certain to pay 
In headaches and crossness the following day. 
Don’t drink, boys, don’t. —Ella Wheeler- Wilcox. 


Look not upon the wine when it 
Is red within the cup; 
Stay not for pleasure when she fills 
Her tempting beaker up; 
Though clear its depth, and rich its glow, 
A spell of madness lurks below. 


Then dash the burning cup aside 
And spill its purple wine; 

Take not its madness to thy lips— 
Let not its curse be thine. 

*Tis red and rich, but grief and woe 

Are hid those rosy depths below. 


—N. P. Wiillis. 


Licensed to make the strong man weak; 
Licensed to lay the wise man low; 

Licensed a wife’s fond heart to break, 
And make her children’s tears to flow. 


; Licensed to do thy neighbor harm; 


Licensed to kindle hate and strife; 
Licensed to nerve the robber’s arm; 
Licensed to whet the murderer’s knife. 


—dohn Pierpont. 
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Nature, thy mother, holds the crystal cup, 
And bids thee pledge her in the element 
Of Temperance and health. 
Drink and be whole, 
And purge the fever poison from thy veins, 
And pass in purity and peace, to taste 
The river flowing from the throne of God. 
—Mrs. Sigourney. 
CLEAR THE WAY. 
Men of thought ! be up and stirring night and day. 
Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain—CLEAR THE WAY! 
Men of action, aid and cheer them, as ye may! 
There’s a fount about to stream, 
There’s a light about to beam, 
There’s a warmth about to glow, 
There’s a flower about to blow; 
There’s a midnight blackness changing into gray. 
Men of thought and men of action, CLEAR THE WAY! 


Once the welcome light has broken, who shall say 
What the unimagined glories of the day ? 
What the evil that shall perish in its ray ? 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, paper; aid it, type; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken into play. 
Men of thought and men of action, CLEAR THE WAY! 
—Charles Mackay. 


From drinking and swearing and every sin, 
You are safe and secure if you never begin. 
—LHdward Carswell. 


To earth the cup be hurled, 
That holds an adder’s sting; 
And let us pledge the world 
With nectar from the spring, 
That hence, like Rechab’s ancient line, 
Though prophets urge, we drink no wine. 
—I. M. Sargent. 
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My native land! amid thy cabin homes, 

Amid thy palaces, a demon roams; 

Frenzied with rage, yet subtle in his wrath, 

He crushes thousands in his fiery path; 

Stalks through our cities unabashed, and throws 

Into the cup of sorrow bitter woes; 

Gives to the pangs of grief an added smart, 

With keenest anguish wrings the breaking heart; 

Drags the proud spirit from its envied height, 

And breathes on fondest hopes a killing blight; 

Heralds the shroud, the coffin, and the pall, 

And the graves thicken where his footsteps fall! 
—Wm. H. Burleigh. 


Come, fill a fresh bumper! For, why should we go 

While the logwood still reddens our cups, as they flow? 

Pour out the decoction, still bright with the sun, 

Till o’er the brimmed crystal the dyestuif shall run. 

The half-ripened apples their life-dews have bled; 

How sweet is the taste of the sugar of lead! 

For, summer’s rank poison lies hid in the wines; 

They were ground by stable-boys smoking long nines. 

Then a scowl and a howl, and a scoff and a sneer, 

For strychnine and whiskey, and ratsbane and beer: 

In cellar, in parlor, in attic, in hall, 

Down, down with the tyrant, which masters us all! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Though gay companions o’er the bowl, 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 
Though pleasure fills the maddening soul, 
The heart—the heart is lonely still. —Byron. 


Were it a draught for Juno when he banquets, 

I would not taste thy treasonous offer. None 

But such as are good men can give good things 

To a well-governed and wise appetite. —AMilton. 


A force like fire wine uses when 
It enters into strongest men. —Athenoeus. 
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I live for those who love me, 
For them who know me true; 

For the heaven that smiles above me 
And awaits my coming too. 


For the wrongs that, need resistance, 
For the cause that needs assistance; 
For the glory in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
—Gerald Massey. 


No, comrades, I thank you, not any for me; 

My last chain is riven—henceforward I’m free. 

I will go to my home and my children to-night, 

With no fumes of liquor their spirits to blight, 

And with tears in my eyes I will beg my poor wife 

To forgive me the wreck I have made of her life. 

I have never refused you before. Let that pass; 

For I’ve drunk my last glass, boys, 

I have drunk my last glass. —Louisa S. Upham. 


Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling, 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions ferever and ever are blending, 
All at once, and all o’er, with a mighty uproar ; 
And this is the way the water comes down at Lodore. 

— Robert Southey. 


Stand up for the cold-water fight 
’Gainst doctor and lawyer and priest; 
Stand up and do battle for right 
’Gainst foes from the West or the East; 
’Gainst foes from the North or the South; 
’Gainst foes from above or beneath ; 
Speak out every man with a mouth 
The watchword of ‘‘ Freedom or death.” 
—Greo. Lansing Taylor, D.D. 
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Don’t you see de banner floatin’ ober yonder, 
Where de temp’rance army take der stand; 
Neber you be shaky; dem is gwine to conker 
When dey go to:fightin’ hand to hand. 
—Mrs. L. A. Obear. 


The world wants men—large-hearted, manly men; 
Men who shall join its chorus, and prolong 

The psalm of labor and the psalm of love. 

The time wants scholars—scholars who shall shape 
The doubtful destinies of dubious years, 

And land the ark that bears our country’s good 
Safe on some peaceful Ararat at last. 

The age wants heroes—heroes who shall dare 

To struggle in the solid ranks of truth; 

To clutch the monster error by the throat; 

To bear opinion to a loftier seat; 

To blot the era of oppression out, 

And lead a universal freedom in. 

And heaven wants souls—fresh and capacious souls; 
To taste its raptures, and expand, like flowers, 
Beneath the glory of its central sun. 

It wants fresh souls—not lean and shrivelled ones; 
It wants fresh souls. My brother, give it thine. 

If thou indeed wilt be what scholars should; 

If thou wilt be a hero, and wilt strive 

To help thy fellow and exalt thyself, 

Thy feet, at last, shall stand on jasper floors; 

Thy heart, at last, shall seem a thousand hearts— 
Kach single heart with myriad raptures filled— 
While thou shalt sit with princes and with kings, 
Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul. 


The demon of Drink is abroad in the land, 
His victims are falling on every hand; — 
The wise and the simple, the brave and the fair; 
No station too high for his vengeance to spare. 
Oh, woman, the sorrow and pain are with you, 
And so be the joy and the victory too; 
With this for your motto and succor divine, 
‘The lips that touch liquor shall never touch mine.” 
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‘Tis coming up the steep of time, 
And this old world is growing brighter, 
We may not see the dawn sublime, 
But high hopes make the heart throb lighter. 
‘We may be sleeping in the ground 
When it awakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it gathering round, 
And heard its voice of living thunder— 
"Tis coming. Yes, ’tis coming. 


Shall a people that fetter the lightning’s wing 
Not triumph over the wine-cup’s sting ? 
Shall a man so famed on many a hill 
Not triumph over the vat and the still ? 
Yea, the traffic shall yet be the wide world’s scorn; 
The battle shall yet to the gate be borne, 
Not yield, in the presence of Columbia’s curse, 
~ One foot to the greed of the vender’s purse. 


Charles Jewett, M.D., on seeing the words ‘‘ Bee-Hive” on 
the sign of a liquor-store, wrote the following: 

Within this Hive 
We're all alive, 

Strong drink makes us funny; 
If you are dry, : 
Step in and try 

The fiavor of our honey. 


Lines written on a church-door where barrels of liquor were 
stored in the basement fifty years ago: 
‘* There’s a spirit above and a spirit below, 
There’s a spirit of love and a spirit of woe; 
The spirit above is the spirit divine, 
The spirit below is the spirit of wine.” 


“¢ Will you walk into my parlor?” said the spider to the fly. 
‘¢ Well, hardly,” said the insect, as he winked the other eye. 
‘* Your parlor has an entrance, but of exits it is shy, 

So I'll stay outside in safety and remain a little fly.” 
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Deeper than thunder on summer’s first shower, 

On the dome of the sky God is striking the hour; 

Shall we falter before what we’ve pray’d for so long, 
When the wrong is so:weak, and the right is so strong ? 


The curse of every age and every clime, 

Drink, leads to want, and want conducts to crime— 
Blights every blessing bounteous Nature gave: 
Drink finds man free, and leaves him but a slave. 


He that buys land buys many stones, 
He that buys flesh buys many bones, 
He that buys eggs buys many shells, 
He that buys ale buys nothing else. 


Within this cup Destruction rides, 
And in its depth does Ruin swim; 

‘Around its foam Perdition glides, 
And Death is dancing on the brim. 


Can it be right to take the fruit 
Which Heaven in love bestows, 

And make the vile, deceitful drink 

~ Which fills the world with woes? 


Wait, abstainers, every year | 
Vindication our glorious plan ; 
Time rewards each pioneer, 
And clears a higher path for man, 


Wine is a mocker 
And strong drink is raging, 
But who cares for that 
When his thirst he’s assuaging ? 


Tis only next day, 

When his temples are aching, 
He thinks what a fool 

Of himself he’s been making. 
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“When shall we win? ’Tis best to say— 
What can we do, from day to day ?” 
With truth and faith in truth, we dare 
Not faint, or falter, or despair. 


The cause of Right is charged to win— 
Omnipotence is not with sin— 

Since God is King, His cause will see 
The light and crown of victory. 


In the Temperance field of battle, 
In the struggle for the right, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the fight. 


You may use all the spice 

On your breath that you will; 
But the scent of the liquor 

Will cling round it still. 


*Tis here we pledge perpetual hate 
To all that can intoxicate. 


Scratch a drunkard with a pin, 
You'll find whiskey in the skin. 


He always wins who fights with God; 
To him no chance is lost. 


When wine is in, the wit is out, 
So don’t begin to change about. 


A TEMPERANCE DOXOLOGY. 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him who heals the drunkard’s woe; 
Praise Him who leads the Temperance host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
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